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COMMENTARY 


A Common Task. It can be the specialist’s misfortune that his 
work cuts him off from the community: absorbed in his particular 
task, he can exaggerate its autonomous importance and fail to 
accept a social responsibility that is certainly his. No doubt the 
research worker can only make an indirect contribution to the 

eneral problems of society: it is for others to apply the discoveries 
he provides. But where the work done, as in education and the 
social services, has an immediate effect on the community at large, 
it is a calamity that it should so often be done in isolation—as 
though the work of the schoolteacher could ultimately be separ- 
ated from that of the health visitor or the probation officer or the 
club leader, and as though any of them could be cut off from the 
work of parents or priests. 

In a review in this issue, Mrs Ruth Morrah, writing from a lon 
experience as a Juvenile Court magistrate, pleads for a pe 
wider understanding among Catholics of the scope of the social 
services and for the realization that the simple provision of ‘Catho- 
lic schools’ is far from meeting the real needs of our situation. 
Home, school, club, factory, the Forces: these are complementary 
and the impact of each is real and lasting. And yet too often in 
discussions on juvenile delinquency or the falling away from the 
Church of so many young Catholics, the solution proposed 
reflects the specialized experience (and even obsession) of the 
individual who has phe little enough knowledge of other 
spheres. And in education itself the limiting effect of a special 
experience is sadly apparent.One may speculate, for instance, on 
how great a contribution the English Benedictine tradition might 
have made to Catholic secondary education in the great cities. But 
here, with one exception, its influence has been nil, and the growth 
of a Catholic professional and middle class was undoubtedly long 
delayed by the poverty of the secondary education in the day 
schools of the cities where the overwhelming majority of Catho- 
lics were—and are—to be found. 

Confronted by the multiple agencies of the Welfare State, with 
its statutory provision for children and young persons in health 
and sickness, at home or in the care of foster-parents or in an 
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approved school, Catholics may feel that the characteristic pattern 
of family life with its basic allegiances has been largely destroyed. 
But it is increasingly being realized by the most professional of 
social workers that the family remains foremost in any healthy 
society and that the social worker and the school teacher should 
direct their efforts to strengthening its function. Catholics, who 
find in the family so much more than a social unit, have a special 
responsibility to give more than lip-service to its vital importance. 
And that is why, as Mrs Morrah suggests, they should be sceptical 
of an excessive insistence on the school in isolation and should 
welcome the help that humane social services can bring to the 
family itself. The truth is that many parents are unable to cope 
with the problems of family life: ill-health, overcrowding, quar- 
telling, psychological disturbances cannot always be done away 
by a simple appeal to the sanctity of marriage or to the ideals of 
Nazareth. Help is needed, and it is help that may need to come 
from several quarters. 

One would not wish to match secular bureaucracy with a 
Catholic ‘system’ of benevolent interference, but it is certain that 
there is a real need to correlate the various Catholic social agencies 
and so to deal with particular problems against the continuing 
background of the family and the community as a whole. The 
child at school is the national serviceman very soon: and the prob- 
lems he has now are very much the concern of those who will 
know him later on. And for the priest in particular his mission 
can never be to a category, an age-group or a class. It is his 
influence, perhaps most of all, that should unify the works of 
many, which at every level of Christian experience are concerned 
to build up the members of Christ. 


A TwentieTH CENTURY OxrorD. Last February, The Twentieth Cen- 
tury devoted a special number to Cambridge: to match the month 
the intellectual weather proved damp and chilly. June saw Oxford's 
turn, and with it came some warmth and quite a lot of wisdom. It is 
a confident editor who supposes that even a university can be com- 
passed in a hundred pages of print, and Mr W. W. Robson (to 
whom the Oxford number was entrusted) has no prefabricated 
plan of Oxford, no ‘school’ to proclaim. Instead he see sixteen 
dons to speak of their own disciplines, within the general pattern 
of a place and a tradition which they serve. Perhaps the title of the 
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first article, “The Queen of Sciences’, best of all reflects the differ- 
ence between the Oxford number and its Cambridge counterpart, 
and Dr Austin Farrer, while he can no longer claim for theology 
the normative function that was hers in the medieval university, 
at least can speak of God without embarrassment. (Lord David 
it remarks later: “When I read writers in the Cambridge num- 

t apparently showing pained surprise that distinguished intellec- 
tual persons should po a belief in God, I cannot help reflecting 
that in Oxford this has never been unusual’.) 

Throughout the number there is a humane and tolerant accept- 
ance of intellectual differences. Even the brilliant symposium on 
Oxford philosophy, which provides twenty-seven pages of 
rigorous analysis in the most contemporary mode, reveals sub- 
stantial varieties of opinion on the relationship of philosophy and 
beliefs, and the popular impression of a monolithic party-line 
among Oxford analytic slilsciahess is shown to be far from 
Hale’s charming essay on historical scholarship and 
James Joll’s urbane discussion “On Being an Intellectual’ show the 
same ease and fundamental modesty. 

But it is not to be supposed that this Twentieth Century Oxford 
is all elegance and agreement to differ. The final article is a com- 
ment on the anaemic ‘reply’ of some Cambridge Christians to the 
agnostic views of the Cambridge number. Here an “Oxford 
Christian’ demands much more than a ‘matter of words’ in 
identifying the concept of ‘sin’ which the Cambridge agnostics 
reject. ‘The notion of “sin” . .. matters only because without it we 
cannot make sense of a religion which teaches the redemption of 
man by the Son of God. . . . Christianity is a “self-consistent” and 
“total” explanation, or it is not worth having; and if it is self- 
consistent and total, no agreement with the Atheist Humanists 
to call the things we don’t like, “sin”, is worth having either. 
What we have to say to them is what we must say to ourselves 
also, in the privacy of our own hearts: Grace was not wanting to 
thee, but thou wast wanting to grace. . . . God would never have 
abandoned thee, if thou hadst not abandoned him.’ 


A JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM 
Davip LLoyp JAMES 


MARCH afternoon. At Ascalon, five miles from the Gaza 

Strip, in a hot, windless silence smelling of orange blossom, 

three of us had picked up fragments of Roman glass and 

ttery two thousand years old, had looked down fae the 
a ends of the ruined Crusader walls to the long white beach 
and the dark Mediterranean. We had forgotten the huge factory 
and the new settlement to the north. We had forgotten our plan 
to drive on to Beersheba, thirty miles to the south-east. For the 
moment we were isolated from the pressure of work against time 
which makes Israel an invigorating, exhausting, nervous country. 

Now there was no time to visit Beersheba. We must drive fast 
to reach Jerusalem before dark. Our guide, tirelessly informative, 
drove eastwards. As we approached Ee Jordan frontier a prospect 
of wild, hilly, stony, deserted country opened out, the edges of the 
Negev. We were suddenly aware of tension and anxiety. We 
—- to pick up a young soldier who wanted a lift to the next 

ilitary post. The tension dropped momentarily: we had a 
revolver aboard. That mound on the left? That was the mound of 
Gath. Yes, there was heavy fighting here during the war. Which 
war? The War of Liberation, the most recent of the endless con- 
flicts which have raged across the landscape of Palestine. 

A few miles further on, at an army camp which used to be a 
Palestine Police Station, the soldier got out. Tension mounted and 
we drove faster into the bare, rocky mountains of Judaea. No, 
there were no settlements between > road and the frontier. An 
army patrol car swung out ahead of us. We raced to keep it in 
sight. And then, as we ran down into a little valley the guide 
relaxed. We had evidently returned to civilization. This was the 
valley in which David fought Goliath. That was the brook from 
which he picked the stone for his sling. Beside it tobacco plants 
were growing under glass. ’ 

We drove on into the mountains up narrow, steep wooded 
valleys. The light dwindled. And when we entered Jerusalem it 
was dark, a moonless night. In the light of street-lamps every city 
loses its individuality, even perhaps Jerusalem. In the morning we 
should see if it was what we expected. 
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It was not. No picture, no photograph can prepare you for the 
contours, the colours or the contrasts of Jerusalem. It stands on a 
rocky spur two thousand five hundred feet above the sea. The 
rock drops suddenly into narrow valleys. It has been cut away to 
build the walls, the houses and the churches of the city. It is as 
beautiful as any stone could be, honey-brown-gold. As the sun 
swings round the sky its colour changes. It shines and glows and 
fades from the towered walls of the old city which is closed to 
Israel. For Jerusalem is divided by barbed wire, by no-man’s-land, 
by mines, by sentries and by a fathomless gulf of hatred and 
suspicion. 

The Israeli city, to the west, is quickly shouldering its way out 
into the surrounding hills and oh “wee new houses, new flats, a 
new university, a new seat of government. But it is developing 
against an untamed background which can still surprise and 
frighten you. We sat down to dine in a flat on the edge of the city 
in a light and lovely room. We might have been in London or 
Paris. And suddenly an abrupt and terrifying crescendo of wailing 
screams stopped our conversation. It was a pack of jackals in the 
valley below. Yes, they often heard them at night, but they were 
very shy. No, they never saw them. 

By day, in the streets of Israeli Jerusalem, this wild world seems 
infinitely remote. Here the diaspora has been gathered into a cos- 
mopolitan city. Jews from the Yemen, from Persia, from North 
Africa, from Poland, from Russia, are united here in a sensation 
and a loyalty which are new to them. In Israel, for the first time, 
they feel at home. 

But the Jerusalem we had come to see is not in Israel. The old 
walled city lies beyond the frontier in the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan. On a bright, hot morning we crossed through the Mandel- 
baum Gate. 

At once the emotional climate altered, became less insistent. 
We had left behind the earnest, secular evangelism of Israel. We 
met, in the Arabs who came to greet us, a gravity illuminated by 
sudden flashes of humour which chime with the English refusal to 
appear to take serious matters too seriously. This sense of humour 
is not extended into any discussion of Israel. And those who have 
friends on both sides of the frontier can only be saddened by the 
incompatible anxieties of a land where so many innocent people 
are refugees. 
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We entered the city and moved into a world inconceivably dis- 
tant from the transplanted synthesis of the other side. The streets 
are high and narrow, ancient, over-arched, secret. Few of them 
can admit motor cars. We walked through a network of market 
lanes past the endless invitation of iy a whose doors open 
out into the crowded pathways. The butcher, the baker whose 
new bread spices the air, the confectioner who reminds you of 
Hassan, the man who cooks meat and onions share these noisy 
tunnels with the chemist who sells perfume from Paris, the toy- 
shop which displays tricycles and celluloid ducks, the Bata shoe 
shop. And the traffic that passes is a procession of Arabs in head- 
dress and flowing robes, veiled women, soldiers of the Arab 
Legion immaculate in khaki, bare-footed children, occasional 
Europeans. The variety of the scene explodes and escapes from 
your memory. 

But you observe with your feet and your heart that this city is 
built on the side of a mountain. You are always walking up or 
down a slope. And in the strong sunlight we walked out of narrow 
lanes into the Haram esh Sharif, the Noble Sanctuary, the site of 
Solomon’s and Herod’s Temple. 

It lies on the eastern edge oft the city, a vast, bare, stone platform 
crowned by the magnificent simplicity of the Dome of the Rock 
which has stood there for more than twelve hundred years. To the 
east, below the city, the hill falls away into the dry valley of the 
Kedron. You look down into the Garden of Gethsemane, and 
beyond it the slope of the Mount of Olives rises to a hard edge 
framed against the sky. And at once the savagery of the story of the 
first Holy Week comes to life. The big white church in the valley 
conceals the Rock of Agony. The road that winds up into the city 
is the track that led Christ to his judgment. 

We followed it. Beneath the Convent of the Sisters of Zion we 
found the worn flagstones which were once the courtyard of the 
Fortress Antonia where Pilate condemned him to death. We 
followed the Via Dolorosa down into the little dip and up again 
through the crowded, indifferent streets. At each station we knelt 
in the sunlight beside a group of servicemen from the Royal Air 
Force. It was unforgettably moving to hear these English voices 
joined in the recollection of suffering which gives this path its 
name. And at the end of the Via Dolorosa we entered the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre which encloses Calvary and the Tomb. 
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This church, we are told, is a reproach to Christendom. Per- 
haps it is. Every Christian must be shocked by the scars of scaffold- 
ing and decay which disfigure it. But it is dangerously easy to 
allow a sophisticated taste to be outraged by the decoration and 
elaboration of its chapels. It may be harder, but it is more proper, 
to remember the loyalty and devotion which inspired them. The 
criteria of good taste are not enough. And those who have 
attended Mass in the Aedicule, the shrine which covers the 
Sepulchre, will remember with gratitude and joy the picture of 
the priest and his server, kneeling in the candle-light, framed by the 
tiny arch which leads to the Tomb of our Lord. In spite of its scars 
and its blemishes, in spite of the dispute which makes it hard to 
heal them, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was for us the scene 
of the most touching, the deepest, the most cherished experiences 
of this journey. 


ROSMINI AND PIUS IX, 1848-49! 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


has a distinguished but rather singular place in Catholic 
history. Revered by many as a saint in all but name, 
founder of the Institute of Charity, a priest corde et animo, he was 
also, in the judgment of the relatively few who have studied his 
writings, a very great Christian intellect; while for students of 
Italian history he ns an honourable if somewhat isolated place in 
the complex national revival known as the Risorgimento. Evi- 
dently a many-sided person and yet, just because of this, not one 
to be easily identified with any particular group or trend in 
Church or State. And this isolation, so to call it, is reflected in the 
fortunes of those voluminous philosophical writings which 
Rosmini himself considered his main life-work, along with the 
1 My chief authorities are Vol. X of Rosmini’s complete Epistolario (Monferrato, 1892) 
and Vol. II of the standard Vita di Antonio Rosmini, by ‘un sacerdote dell’Istituto della 
Carita’ (Turin, 1897). Of recent works D. Massé’s able apologia for Pius IX has been 
useful: Pio IX e il gran tradimento del’48 (Alba 1948). Mr E. E. Y. Hales’s Pio Nono (1954) 


has too little, I think, about Rosmini. A new biography of Rosmini, to mark the 
centenary, is expected from the Rev. C. R. Leetham, Inst. Ch. 


\ NTONIO ROSMINI, who died a hundred years ago, 
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founding of the Institute. Among Catholics they are still shadowed, 
though less than formerly, by a suspicion of unorthodoxy; while 
anti-clericalism has hindered, until recently, their influence with 
lay academic circles especially in Italy. Moreover Rosmini’s liter- 
ary style, though clear and dignified, entirely lacks the ease and 
grace and sting which so helped Croce, for example, to win the 
attention of his countrymen and hold it for nearly half a century. 
However there are now signs of a change; and in suaranan dik 
Rosmini’s influence is gechehly stronger, if still less widely dif- 
fused, than Croce’s. 

But I am not here concerned with the speculative philosophy of 
Rosmini, still less with its compatibility, at all points, with the 
Catholic faith: I am concerned with his thought only as it touches 
on the political issue in which Rosmini found himself involved, 
in the mid-nineteenth century, by his double devotion to Italy and 
to the Holy See, by his patriotism and his Catholicism. 

He is one of the great Italian patriots of the last century, though 
this fact has been a little obscured by the anti-clerical, indeed anti- 
Christian, turn which the Risorgimento took after 1849, and 
which Rosmini himself foresaw perhaps more clearly than any 
other actor in that drama, and strove to avert with perhaps a 
clearer understanding of the issues involved. For in no ae Italian 
of that age, not even in Manzoni, did patriotism and political 
liberalism combine with so warm a devotion to the Church. In 
what sense Rosmini was a liberal will be suggested later, but it is 
worth remarking at once that up to the mid-century the Risorgi- 
mento was not what it was to become later, an anti-Catholic 
movement; it was a largely Catholic movement, in the sense that 
its light and leading came largely from Catholics. And in Rosmini, 
a better Catholic than Gioberti, a more active patriot than 
Manzoni, and a far deeper intellect than Balbo or Tommaseo, the 
= of that hopeful half-century is most fully represented; and 

is despite his sacerdotal shrinking from the limelight and the 
brevity of his actual intervention in politics—beginning in August 
1848 and virtually over early in ’49. But this intervention came at 
the critical moment and brought Rosmini face to face with the 
one man on whom, in this sphere, all his hopes depended, Pius IX. 
Indeed the encounter of these two men has a dramatic and sym- 
bolic quality which makes it one of the great moments in the 
public history of the Church. 
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In 1815, with the close of the Napoleonic interlude, the Italian 
people—apart from the Lombards and Venetians, now subjected 
to Austria—found themselves divided into a number of small 
states, all in effect absolute monarchies and all, except Piedmont, 
more or less overshadowed politically by Austria. Consequently 
what is called the Risorgimento was a national effort to achieve 
three ends: political unity, independence of the foreigner, and a 
measure of coastitutional self-government. And these three ends 
were approved and pursued, with varying emphasis, by an ener- 
getic minority of educated Italian Catholics including, in the first 
two years of his pontificate (1846-48), Pius IX himself. Rosmini, 
a north-east Italian and so by birth a subject of Austria, could not 
avoid the issue—even had he wished to—and by 1846 his mind 
was made up on certain fundamental points touching the inde- 
pendence and unity of Italy and the political liberties of Italians. 
As to independence, he was prepared to support a war against 
Austria to sane Lombardy and Venetia; as to unity, he desired 
a national federation under the presidency of the Pope, who would 
retain his temporal dominions in central Italy; and as to liberty, 
he hoped for the adoption of reasonably liberal constitutions by all 
the Italian States, including the States of the Church. Much of this 
programme was common to all the Catholic liberals: Rosmini’s 

sition had two features of special interest. First, Rosmini, 
though a political liberal was, like his friend Manzoni, extremely 
domme of democracy. A hundred years ago this word, as a 
recent writer has pointed out,2 as often as not meant ‘mob-rule’; 
and it certainly implied that to Rosmini. His constitutional theory, 
to which he had given much thought, admitted Bracton’s prin- 
ciple, quod omnes tangit ab omnibus adprobetur, but 7 pein the demo- 
cratic principle of one man one vote in favour of a representation 
in proportion to property.3 He was distressed in 1848 by the hasty 
concession by the Italian rulers (including Pius IX) of excessivel 
democratic constitutions (as Rosmini thought them) on the Fren 
model; and in the event his forebodings were justified, particularly 
in the Papal States where reform led swiftly to aninlien and 
this of course to reaction. Secondly, Rosmini—and here he dif- 
fered from Manzoni—upheld the Temporal Power of the Pope, 
though he saw clearly that the only conceivable way to preserve 


2 A. L. Kennedy, Salisbury, 1830-1903. Portrait of a Statesman, p. 35. 
3 Cf. L. Bulferetti, Antonio Rosmini nella Restaurazione (Florence 1942), ch. 8. 
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this in a united Italy was by a national federation; the failure of 
which in 1848 led directly to the unification of Italy under the 
House of Savoy and the abolition of the Temporal Power by 
force majeure.4 

When in March 1848 Milan and Venice rose against the Aus- 
trians and Piedmont declared war, Rosmini, y a whole- 
heartedly in favour of the war, had no intention of leaving his 
solitude by Lake Maggiore to play a part on the political stage. 
He was compelled to do so by the ever-increasing tension between 
Rome and Turin. The great question was, what would the Pope 
do? Pius IX, though deeply sympathetic with the Italian cause, 
had naturally more reason than any other Italian ruler to hesitate 
before committing his little kingdom to war against a Catholic 
power. Since his accession noe 1846 the warm-hearted, un- 
worldly, simpaticissimo pontiff had been the most popular man in 
Italy and the great hope of all patriots, apart from the extreme 
anti-clericals. And Pius had met these hopes more than half way, 
working in particular for a league of the Italian States as a basis for 
national unity. Austria sonbed him with growing suspicion. 
Unfortunately his efforts had not been welcomed where agree- 
ment was most necessary, at Turin, and by the spring of 1848 the 
matter was still undecided. Piedmont was unwilling to prejudice 
the dominant position she hoped to win in the peninsula by a 
successful war against Austria; and in the meantime demanded 
military support, immediate and unconditional, from the rest of 
Italy; while experimenting with anti-clerical measures at home 
which were sure to offend the Pope. The latter’s scruples—which 
Rosmini was later to explain very clearly to the Turin govern- 
ment—eventually got the better of his sentiments, and in the 
celebrated Allocution of April 29 Pius declared that he could not 
permit his subjects to fight against Austria, while at the same time 
admitting, with embarrassing ingenuousness, that he could not 
prevent them doing so. This situation Rosmini frankly called 
anarchia’,5 and it was not improved when the Pope said that his 
words had been misunderstood. At one blow he lost half his 
popularity. Meanwhile the war began to go badly for the Italians: 
Austria, now sure of victory, snubbed the Pope’s efforts to mediate 


4 See the two letters to Cardinal Castracane of May 17 and 25, Epist. X, 312 and 323; 
ibid., 363-4; Vita Il, 164. 
$ Epistolario X, 313. 
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and drove the Piedmontese out of Lombardy. A new government 
at Turin, deciding at last that it had to do something to win the 
Pope’s co-operation, invited Rosmini to go to Rome on its 
behalf, and there negotiate both an all-Italian confederation and a 
concordat with the Holy See. It is astonishing that within two 
weeks of giving Rosmini this commission, the same government 
at Turin ould have expelled the Jesuits from Piedmont (August 
25, 1848). Rosmini could hardly have been more embarrassed by 
those whom he was supposed to represent at Rome, and whom 
he had strongly rebuked for their anti-clericalism immediately 
before leaving. But he was very cordially received by Pius IX. 
Rosmini was now fifty-one—five years younger than the Pope, 
who was to outlive him by more than twenty years. They were 
not already acquainted, but they seem to have liked one another 
from the start. It is tempting to speculate on what might have 
happened had Pius in fact made more use of so great a servant. 
But it may be questioned whether, even had the two men collab- 
orated for the comparatively brief space of time that remained to 
Rosmini, the course of history would have been greatly altered. 
Rosmini could not by himself have halted the anti-clerical advance 
in Italy and so prevented its inevitable clash with the Papacy. Nor 
is it conceivable that constitutional liberalism could have been 
made to work for long in the States of the Church; the conditions 
there were necessarily so unfavourable to it. Moreover, that 
federal union which alone would have made possible the survival 
of the Temporal Power in a united Italy, was never more than a 
paper theory; and even had it been tried one may doubt whether 
it would have satisfied the requirements of political unity or held 
in check either the ambitions of the Piedmontese monarchy or the 
revolutionary violence of the radicals. In fact the Temporal 
Power, in its old form, was doomed once the Italians, or the ener- 
getic minority of them, had resolved on making their country 
litically one. If it did survive precariously until 1870, that is only 
aes there were French bayonets available to protect it, for the 
time being, against the rest of Italy. If Rosmini’s dream of a 
United States of Italy had come true, it might have survived as 
long without foreign aid; but hardly less precariously. It had, 
humanly speaking, no other means of survival. It is now but a 
fading memory. All that Rosmini’s integrity and intelligence 


might have effected (had the chance been given him) was a miti- 
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gation of the conflict, a rendering of the division between Church 
and nation (or the articulate part of the nation), between religion 
and patriotism, the faith and liberal sentiment, less bitter than in 
fact it became. 

Yet even to a clear-sighted observer of the situation between 
Rosmini’s arrival in Rome on August 15, 1848, and the outbreak 
of the revolution in the city three months later, a happier solution 
of the problem might still have seemed possible, though perhaps 
hardly probable. Rosmini got to work at once with the Tuscan 
and Piedmontese ambassadors drafting a project of an Italian con- 
federation, which Pius IX provisionally approved. Meanwhile 
Rosmini was told that at the next Consistory * would be made a 
Cardinal; and hints were dropped that he was to be the next 
Secretary of State. He was named a Consultor of the Holy Office. 
His chief anxiety so far was the unco-operative attitude of the 
Piedmontese government, which eventually compelled him to 
resign his commission (October 11) though he stayed on in Rome. 
The rock however on which his hopes were definitely shattered 
was the murderous folly of the Roman revolution which began 
on November 15. This entirely disgraceful affair turned the Pope, 
more effectively than any abstract arguments could have done, 
against all ‘liberal’ forms of government. On November 24 Pius 
IX left Rome in disguise for Gaeta in the kingdom of Naples. 
Rosmini followed him, but Antonelli had accompanied him; and 
Antonelli’s was now the rising star. And with every increase in 
Antonelli’s influence, that of Rosmini declined. 

All that now remained to him, through that unhappy winter on 
the Neapolitan coast, was to fight a desperate battle on two fronts: 
a fight (which he lost) to keep the Pope from snapping every link 
with the liberal, as distinct from the Mazzinian ‘democratic’ ele- 
ment in Rome; and a fight (which he seemed to lose) to vindicate 
his own Catholic orthodoxy. On November 27 Pius IX, follow- 
ing Antonelli’s advice and against Rosmini’s, nominated a com- 
mittee to govern Rome in his absence. This move Rosmini de- 
plored because it was in fact unconstitutional, as Pius IX had not 
yet revoked the Constitution which he had formally sanctioned; 
and because in any case the committee could not possibly meet in 
Rome. The only effect of the nomination was to exasperate the 
very insecure liberal government in the city, which had still a 


claim to be regarded as technically legal and was under heavy 
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pressure from the Left. It was exasperated still more when Pius IX 
refused to receive the deputation sent to invite him to return to 
the city. Rosmini’s last efforts to mediate between his master and 
the more moderate liberal elements broke down in December, 
and though Pius IX could still assure the French ambassador that 
he never would revoke the Constitution, the situation at Rome 
where Mazzini and the extremists gained control at the end of 
January, drove him inevitably towards reaction. On June 9 took 
sna the celebrated interview® at which the Pope finally spoke 
is mind to Rosmini on the subject. ‘My dear abate’, said Pius IX, 
as soon as Rosmini came into the room, ‘we are no longer con- 
stitutionalist.’ “Holy Father’, replied Rosmini, ‘it is a serious matter 
entirely to alter the direction on which you once set out, and thus 
to break your pontificate into two parts. I too am persuaded that 
the Constitution (‘lo Statuto’) cannot be given effect at present, nor 
for a long time to come; but if your Holiness would but leave 
your subjects with some hope of its restoration, this would, I think, 
do good: history is witness that such complete reversals of policy 
are dangerous.’ On the Pope replying that he would rather be 
cut in pieces than restore constitutional government, Rosmini 
then warned him of the difficulty of preserving the Papal States 
in a world in which such governments were the normal thing. 
But the Pope’s answer—a characteristically unworldly one 
—was that when a thing is intrinsically evil it cannot be done, 
whatever the consequences. It was the answer he was to go on 
repeating until he died, shorn of all temporal dominion, nearly 
irty years later. 

What Pius IX did not tell Rosmini was that a few days before, 
on May 30, two of his books had been put on the Index: the 
Cinque Piaghe della Santa Chiesa? and La Costituzione secondo la 
Giustizia Sociale. Rosmini first heard of this fact two months later 
on his way back to the north. His submission was prompt and 
entire. It was the climax (for the time being) of a campaign against 
his good name which had been going on for months, but of which 
he had been permitted to have only fitful and partial, though not 


6 Vita Il, 245-6. This account is based on Rosmini’s own detailed memorandum, Della 
Missione a Roma di Antonio Rosmini negli anni 1848 e 1849. The author of the Vita says 
that he had access to the MS of this work, which contained some details lacking in the 
printed edition of 1881. , 

7 The Five Wounds of Holy Church: written in 1832-3, but first published at Lugano in 

1848. The Costituzione, a less important and much shorter work, came out in Milan in 

the same year, with an Appendix ‘On the Unity of Italy’. 
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the less harassing, glimpses. He reached Stresa on November 2; 
and his religious brethren noticed that in little more than a year 
his hair had turned white. Nothing more was heard of the 
cardinalate. Five and a half years later Rosmini died with his 
brethren around him and the blessing of Pius IX. Tommaseo was 
there, and Manzoni, who kissed his feet. It was the end of an 


epoch. 


ART AND THE IMAGINATION 
EDWARD SARMIENTO 
Professor of Spanish, Cardiff University College 


Te pleasures of literature may be classified as arising 


either from form or from content or else—and it is a 
classification which cuts across the first scheme—from the 
intellectual or architectonic element on the one hand, or the 
sensuous or harmonious on the other. By the pleasures of form one 
means the qualities of structure in novel or play, the satisfaction of 
speech sound in poetry produced by all i devices of the art— 
examples, widely different, are Spenser or Fray Luis de Leon, 
Swinburne or José Asuncion Silva, and I. S. Eliot or Luis Cernuda. 
By the pleasures of content one means either the incident-interest, 
the captivation of the attention that makes it impossible to ignore 
the command: ‘Now read on’, or the philosophical content, by 
which is meant the extent—if any—to which an author’s content 
and form contain any understanding of experience, any inter- 
een here the pleasure that is exclusively literary is derived 
om the skill with which the interpretative element is presented 
or conveyed. The pleasure of rightness of interpretation is, of 
course, of a non-literary order. But the architectonic pleasure may 
arise from the form and the content taken together: it is the 
pleasure that is given by a wide sweep of subject matched by form 
on a grand scale. The Divina Commedia, the Faery Queen, Shake- 
speare’s tragedies—all procure us an aesthetic pleasure drawn from 
a power within the artist’s mind which sees and conveys an 
apprehension of life on a grand scale, and is not dependent on 
either subject-matter or form taken by themselves. We may be 
out of sympathy with the subject, and the form, in cases like these, 
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can carry a large measure of imperfection without breaking down. 
It is the pleasure given us by, say, the Escurial, the great nine- 
teenth-century symphonies or, in painting, the great compositions 
of Poussin: what one is admiring there (without detriment neces- 
sarily to form and content in the ordinary way) is grandeur, an 
intuition of vastness and harmony adequately expressed. By the 
sensuous or harmonious one means the revelation of life that an 
artist or writer gives us by his feeling for surface, for texture; it 
may be ‘rich’ or it may be ‘austere’-—Zurbaran, for example, gives 
us both; ‘golden lamps in a green night’ or the novels of Jane 
Austen are examples. Beautiful form and attractive content may 
be there or not, but from time to time, here and there, some touch 
gives us an insight into the delights of the visible or audible world. 
This second mode of classification is perhaps more purely aesthetic 
than the first. For the first leads sometimes to a misunderstanding. 
The interpretation of life given by a work of art, and taken for 
itself and by itself, is a by-product of art as such. Considering art 
more profoundly, as an activity of human living, it is right to give 
it greater importance; if, that is, we are thinking now of content 
and of its truth and morality. Art has an implication of its own, 
independently of content, along a line of intuition distinct from 
the insights into truth and goodness that are the proper ends of 
other pursuits. It is not its primary purpose to give moral or meta- 
physical instruction; the presence of a growing body of existen- 
tialist literatures and even, in the Madrid school of philosophers, 
a theory of the necessary development of philosophy by means of 
the imaginative narrative, are symptoms of a disease or disable- 
ment somewhere. The feared resultant triviality of literature and 
art on this view of them is another misconception. Distantly im- 
plied and deeply embedded in the pleasure theory of art is the 
truth that art is a good properly to be pursued by man and that 
reality so heel is worthy of contemplation. Man is entitled to 
the pleasure of literature; the content of literature is entitled to the 
presentation of it given by art. This is a doctrine of faith, of hope 
and of charity. 
It is in the imagination that the most important of the content 
leasures of literature is to be found. In pictorial art we are bound 
a the painter’s imagination. We are given the visual element, at 
least, prefabricated or pre-digested. It is possible that the principal 
pleasure of painting is a though one long ago felt reluctance 
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in going all the way with Clive Bell; but it is almost certain that 
the stimulus to the interior sense of sight is slight and it is likely 
that such stimulus as is given to it, as an appropriate reaction to 
painting, spurious. I would — the chief - si of painting in 
the fruition of the contemplation of the work as a whole, and it 
is not easy to analyse the object of the contemplation however 
intense the pleasure—in fact the more intense the harder it is to 
know what one is contemplating, but I am sure it is not form 
exclusively.! 

In literature the situation is quite different. There, the ambiguity 
is in sound: is it the acoustic effect or the meaning of the words 
heard that gives us pleasure? If the meaning, which meaning? The 
metaphysical meaning or the imaginative stimulus? If either, 
surely de second. 

The key rests in the nature of the imagination, a subject not, so 
far as I know, very well investigated. I am inclined to suggest that 
we should be helped by broadening our thought about the 
imagination and even seeing it as the ‘power’ that presents (or 
seeing as part of its function to present) even the objects of aang & 
tion. For M. Jean-Paul Sartre, who has written acutely on the 
imagination and may be read with profit provided he is not 
believed in his main contention (which is that imagination is pre- 
ferable to reality because reality is nauseating), perception is a 
consciousness and the image is a consciousness. The difference is 
in the manner of positing: perception posits its object as existing 
and as present, the image as absent: ‘the image intends an object 
which is not there’; in both states of consciousness, we may con- 
clude from this, the imagination is at work.2 We necessarily live 
by the imagination, whether we consider perception, memory or 
fantasy. The distance between the imagination activated by ob- 
jects which are present and objects which are absent is much less 
than we commonly stop to realize and it is the duty or at any rate 
the task of the writer (and every other sort of artist) to make the 
distance as short as he can. 

1 I think it is the presentation of a portion of reality seen with love. If so, it is here that 
the root unity of painting with literature is to be found. The pleasure derived from the 
manipulation and from the texture of the paint and all that kind of technical quality 
must not be omitted, and, of course, I am not rejecting form and composition, only 
placing them second. 

2 It is when M. Sartre says that ‘Alive, appealing and strong as an image is, it presents its 
object as not being’ that we are compelled to disagree. Not being there is not the same 
thing as not being. Vide J.-P. Sartre, The Psychology of Imagination, English translation, 

1950. 
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So far as the activity of the imagination in perception is con- 
cerned, I am not sure that the scholastic tradition does not itself 
lend support to a view of this kind. Mercier, for example, defines 
the imagination as ‘consciousness of a sensuous state without 
assurance of independent existence of the object of the sensation: 
representation not presentation; an image not a percept ...’, a 
statement entirely similar to that of Sartre. Mercier goes on to 
subdivide into retentive imagination, sensuous memory, repro- 
ductive imagination. But what is at work on the material offered 
by the external senses with the assurance of the independent exist- 
ence of the object of sensation? Common sense and the internal 
sense. We are told: 

The chief reason inclining us to profess with Aristotle the 
existence of a common sense is the fact that the sense-qualities 
that we perceive with the different senses we unify in one object 
whilst at the same time we distinguish them from one 
another. . . . Similarly, the internal sense—which perceives the 
act of the external senses . . . is not a separate organ . . . but 
simply the power of associating our sensations . . . internal 
sense is a function of common sense and ‘co-ordinates’ aware- 
ness of muscular activity and the particular sense-activity.3 
So that the imagination, on this showing, presents us sense-con- 

structs without objective presence, and common sense (acting also 
as internal sense) presents us sense-constructs with objective 
presence, since the individual senses, acting singly, cannot do so. 
It seems possible that the internal sense function of the common 
sense is identical with the imagination. When the eyes are closed, 
it is notorious that we construct the quarter from which sounds 
are heard with a very high degree of error. Which power of the 
sor! makes this erroneous construct? It may be called the common 
sense, but in such a context it would seem that that is just the term 
not to be applied, since the error arises precisely because the second 
sense (sight) is sealed off. But in these cases, it is only an error that 
is made, it is not a complete absence of function that is to be 
observed. Some construct is made and, surely, by the imagination. 
Similar error arises the other way round: visual activity accom- 
panied by temporary or artificial deafness causes us to construct, 
for example, words quite other than the real ones, to explain the 


3 The incorporated into the text is taken from Vol. I of the Manual of Modern 
Scholastic Philosophy, p. 211; the passages inset are condensed from pp. 208-10. 
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seen movements of the lips. Where do these words come from? 
The imagination or the interior sense? Is there any difference? 
When we contemplate reality, the senses capture their impres- 
sions, the imagination constructs them into the coherent whole 
which, at whatever remove, represents reality in our interior 
experience. How otherwise could the imagination reconstruct 
them in the function of memory? Artistic imagination seems to 
be, then, the same power ‘freely’ exercised without objective 
presence and, indeed, without being necessarily bound to reality 
as recorded by memory. 

The essence of art, that without which there is no art, is the 
production by the artist of a fabricated stimulus directed in part 
to the exterior senses and in part to the interior senses of the 
imagination. These fabricated stimuli differ from natural objects 
not only, of course, in their own proper form or shape, but in their 
relationship to natural objects: the most misguidedly realistic 
dialogue does not in fact reproduce human conversation as the 
ys recorder does. Artistic action changes reality for the purpose 
of its impact on the imagination. It uses reality for the purpose of 
its impact on the exterior senses, and this use of reality is what is 
studied in questions of form and composition. (The mystery of 
music with its minimal content of reality directed to the internal 
apprehension of the hearer throws light nevertheless on questions 
of external form, not only of the literary but of the plastic arts— 
< it , a minimal content, not an entire absence of content of 
reality. 

I said just now that it was the task of the artist to make as small 
as possible the distance between the imagination as activated by 
present objects and the imagination as activated by objects absent. 
The late Professor Edward Bullough, of Cambridge, contributed 
a theory to aesthetic thought which maintained that one element 
of artistic beauty was to render objects to the imagination as at a 
distance, not of course physical distance (though distance in that 
sense lent enchantment to the view), but the distance of a psycho- 
logical barrier between the beholder and the representation, or, 

ut in a better way, the interposition between them of a light (the 
ight that never was on land or sea). I believe both these qualities 
to be requisite to the literary and artistic stimulus of the imagina- 
tion: the object represented must be vividly offered to the imagina- 
tion as an object sealed off from current experience by a glaze or 
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varnish or light, yet as close in its protected state as possible to the 
imaginative construct we use, or are passive to, in actual percep- 
tion. In the dream this approximation reaches its extreme (short, 
I suppose, of actual hallucination): not even after the subject has 
become fully awake does the reality of dreams always fade and 
there are cases where a dream experience remembered is indis- 
tinguishable from a waking experience remembered. The dream 
aspect of the imagination is one which will repay investigation 
from the point of view of aesthetic theory, as the surrealists dis- 
covered, jee they erred by selecting the automatic quality of 
the dream as the key to art. Certainly, extreme vividness of the 
stimulated imagination is the essence of certain sorts of poetry— 
if not of all poetry in the widest sense of the word, as well as of 
pictorial art. 


THE EQUATORIUM OF THE PLANETS 
Eric COLLEDGE 


Wilson and R. W. Chambers before him have shown us, 

would probably occupy as much space in our libraries as 
what has survived. The earliest records tell of such losses as that 
of the Ingeld-lay which Alcuin reproaches the monks of Lindis- 
farne with being so fond of; and to the end of the Middle Ages 
we can compile for each century a formidable list of works which 
have vanished, some through the indiscriminate ravages of time, 
others, we need not doubt, victims to pious zeal (it was Furnivall 
who at a meeting of the Early English Text Society complained 
of a lack of Lives of the Sinners). But yet from time to time sunken 
treasure is washed up, to be chanced upon and dragged away in 
triumph by some more fortunate beachcomber, whilst the rest of 
us stare after him in envy. This present century is hardly likely to 
see another so sensational discovery as when in 1934 the lost “Book 
of Margery Kempe’ appeared in a Victoria and Albert Museum 
to have its contemporary binding repaired, and proved to be not 


"Te lost literature of medieval England, as Mr R. M. 
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at all the improving but genteel vade mecum $e" by the 
extracts by Wynkyn de Worde and Pepwell, but rather the 
spiritual autobiography of one of the crackedest pots in all the 
annals of religious enthusiasm. Twenty-one years have not been 
long enough for medievalists to recover from this discovery; and 
now Dr Price comes along with what may be a new work by 
Chaucer, The Equatorie of the Planetis, which caught his eye in MS. 
Peterhouse College, Cambridge, 75.1. Here again we were in for 
a surprise, for this is none of the known lost works by Chaucer, 
not The Book of the Leoun which he includes among the ‘worldly 
vanities’ which he laments in the Epilogue to The Persones Tale, 
nor the early writing, “Origines upon the Maudeleyne’ which 
Alcestis seems to praise in the Prologue to The Legend of Good 
Women for its edifying qualities; it is not even any continuation of 
che unfinished Astrolabe treatise, but a guide to the use of an 
infinitely more complex and advanced piece of astronomical 
apparatus, the equatorium. 

Dr Price, when he came upon the manuscript, was collecting 
information for a general history of scientific instruments; and his 
eye was caught by the frequent occurrence, in the mathematical 
calculations of the treatise, of the date 1392, which led him to 
think first of Chaucer’s fragmentary guide to the use of the 
astrolabe, left uncompleted in 1391. He soon saw, however, that 
the instrument described in the Peterhouse work was not made to 
measure stellar altitudes. This equatorium text is followed by 
astronomical tables which contain a note which Price interprets as 
‘The difference (in number of days) between (the year of) Christ 
and the (year of the) radix of Chaucer’. This led the editor to con- 
sider further the possibility of Chaucer’s authorship, and, since 
this Peterhouse manuscript seems to be an author’s autograph— 
and an early draft rather than a fair copy—to compare this puta- 
tive Chaucer-signature with his other suggested holographs. The 
writing of his name in the Peterhouse manuscript does agree 
closely with that in a document of May 1378, in the Public Record 
Office, appointing a deputy to Chaucer’s post in the Wool Quay 
office in London whilst he, as we know, was absent in Italy on a 
diplomatic mission. In this present sumptuous edition by the 
Cambridge University Press,! nothing has been omitted which the 


1 The Equatorie of the Planetis, edited by D. J. Price, with a linguistic analysis by R. M. 
Wilson (Cambridge University Press; 52s. 6d.). 
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most diligent reader might require in seeking to decide on 
Chaucer’s claims to be considered the author; 3 whole of the 
‘Equatorie’ text is reproduced photographically, and most ingen- 
ious diagrams are supplied to help us to compare the suggested 
signatures. Naturally, too, Mr R. M. Wilson’s valuable linguistic 
analysis is chiefly concerned with this question of possible author- 
ship: does this work, composed in an age when ‘standard English’ 
was virtually unknown, and when men spoke and wrote varieties 
of English peculiar to their districts and with marked charac- 
teristics of pronunciation (reflected in spelling), inflexion and 
vocabulary, exhibit the type of English which we believe that 
Chaucer spoke and wrote? Mr Wilson, having considered the 
language and the style, has come to much the same conclusion as 
Dr Price reaches with regard to the contents of the treatise: there 
is nothing to show that Chaucer did not write it. The poet himself 
would applaud the editor’s reluctance to stamp as yet what 
may turn out to be, if not ‘pigges bones’, at best the relics of some 
other saint. 

What was this ‘planetary calculator of unfamiliar design’, the 
equatorium, and why should we suppose that the most elegant 
and accomplished poet of his age may have written this handbook 
upon its use? In his very thorough introduction, Dr Price answers 
the first of these questions for us as only a scholar versed in the 
arcana of pisiheedl science could. The equatorium was an instru- 
ment designed to spare students much laborious reckoning with 
numerical tables when they needed to reach a quick if rough 
computation of the positions, relative to the earth and to one 
another, of the sun, moon and planets. To be able to do this, the 
equatorium simulated the Ptolemaic planetary theory; as we look 
at the frontispiece of this new edition, the photograph of the only 
surviving medieval equatorium known to the editor, that at 
Merton College, Oxford, we see a working model of a geocentric 
planetary system. Ptolemy himself had not been concerned. with 
the distances between the planets, the ‘sizes of their spheres’, and 
hardly at all with their “a that is, with their relative distances 
from the earth; he had followed, as being more probable though 
not certain, what he called ‘the order of the ancients’. There seems 
to be no evidence that any of his disciples in classical times 
attempted such a synchronistic device; and according to the 
editor the stimulus towards such studies and calculations did not 
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come until ‘the revival of learning, when the Almagest was re- 
covered and made known to the West through the activities of 
the Hispano-Arabic translators and scholars’. The very title, 
Almagest, is significant, for this, we are told, is merely al-megiste, 
the weyiorn avvragis (ris aetpovouias) of Ptolemy: Gerard of 
Cremona’s Latin translation of the Arabic version appeared in 
1175. For Dr Price, we can see, the revival of learning is to be 
associated with the late eleventh century and with the astonishing 
fusion of Greek, Latin and Arab cultures in the Mediterranean 
lands, perhaps most vividly symbolized for us in the character and 
achievements of Frederick II, the wonder of his world; and this 
text comes to remind us that in the sciences too we must remem- 
ber what was then taking place in Sicily and Castile, if we are to 
understand what happened at the close of the Middle Ages in the 
West. Denomy and others have recently shown us that what had 
come to seem a purely Western, Latin, Christian phenomenon, 
the secular literature of courtly love, may in fact derive from the 
philosophers and poets of Islam. Now Dr Price contends that the 
Equatorie is derived, without doubt, from a Latin version of some 
Arabic treatise; and he is able to support his contention on 
linguistic as well as scientific grounds. The very opening of the 
work, ‘In the name of God, pitiful and merciful’, is the character- 
istic Muslim ‘bismillah’; and the editor, dealing with its second 
phrase, ‘seide leyk’, reports the ingenious suggestion of Professor 
Neugebauer that the ‘leyk’, unintelligible as such to us and also, 
presumably, to medieval English readers, since the word has been 
erased and can now be read only in ultra-violet light, is not a 
proper name but ‘might have originated in the mis-transliteration 
of an Arabic word read from left to right instead of in the correct 
order for that script’. The suggested etymology is qila, ‘it is said’. 
Happy the first Ph.D. candidate to be once. the privilege of 
turning the hapax legomena of the medieval vernacular languages 
back to front and trying to discover Arabic roots in them! 
When he comes to survey the spread of the new astronomy in 
England, the editor has yet other verbal ingenuities with which to 
surprise us. It is perhaps not without significance that the surviving 
equatorium is at Merton, since that college was associated with a 
whole group of astronomers in the early fourteenth century, of 
whom Dr Price specially mentions Richard of Wallingford, abbot 
of St Albans, who in 1326 composed his treatise upon the instru- 
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ment which he called Albion. This is so called, we are assured, not 
because it is designed upon an English meridian, but as a pun (‘All 
by one’), referring to the fact that it consists of one main plate, not, 
for instance, a separate plate for each of the seven planets, as in an 
earlier instrument described by Alfonso the Wise. It is quite clear 
that the equatorium marked a considerable advance in the tech- 
nique of astronomical measurement and computation; but as we 
read Dr Price’s learned and humane commentary we may be 
tempted to forget that medieval scientists, unlike him, did not 
pursue knowledge as an end in itself. From many of Chaucer’s 
other works we know of his passion, the passion of a worker, no 
mere dilettante, for astroncmy; and Chaucer would have told us 
that no man who aspired to true learning could afford to be 
ignorant of the science. But it is when we come to examine 
medieval views on the worth and the ends of astronomy that we 
see diversity and conflict. 

Long before the revival of learning, however early we choose 
to put that event, those who read the Latin Fathersdiligently would 
find fragments of the Greek view of the universe preserved. St 
Augustine in Book XVI of The City of God says that antipodes are 
theoretically possible, although it is absurd to suppose that they 
could have sprung from Adam; and St Basil the Great in his Nine 
Homilies upon the Hexaemeron makes it clear that he understands 
that there are stars about the south pole of the heavens, invisible 
to us. But such theories were from early times opposed by other 
teachers as anti-Christian, un-Western, non-Biblical; Clement of 
Alexandria is perhaps the first to teach that in the description of 
the Tabernacle and its furniture we have an allegory of the uni- 
verse, and Lactantius in his Divine Institutions devotes Book III, 
“On the false wisdom of the philosophers’, *. . . to heaping ridicule 
on the doctrine of the spherical figure of the earth and the exist- 
ence of antipodes.’2 

But although medieval men quarrelled about the nature of the 
universe, there were few to question the doctrine, which seems to 
be as old as mankind, that man is subject to the ‘influences’ of the 
planets. This doctrine, and the prevalence of belief in it, has been 
very well illustrated from another of Chaucer’s works, The 
Knight’s Tale. Numerous critics have shown that Chaucer’s sources 
for his story are Boccaccio’s Teseide, with passages added from 


2 J. L. E. Dreyer: History of the Planetary Systems (Cambridge, 1906), pp. 208-13. 
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Statius’ Thebaid, and that one of his own most important contri- 
butions to the story, the substitution of the planets for the gods as 
promoters of the conflict, serves to bring it up to date. One critic, 
indeed, has claimed that ‘the real conflict behind the surface action 
of the story is a conflict between the planets, Saturn and Mars; that 
the kings Lycurgus and Emetrius are, respectively, Saturnalian and 
Martian figures introduced to champion the causes of the heroes; 
and that the illness of Arcite is a malady inflicted upon him by his 
planetary enemy, Saturn’.3 And the same critic later writes: 
‘Neither Palamon nor Arcite is wise enough to solve the problem 
of human suffering in relation to Destiny and Providence, but 
their pitiful cryings in the dark serve admirably to impress upon 
the reader’s mind the necessity for some solution’.4 The philo- 
sophical problem is there as Boethius had stated it: whether we 
say that Destiny is exercised by servants of Providence or by 
human souls, by all nature serving God, by the celestial moving of 
stars, by virtue of angels or by the machinations of devils, by any 
of these or by all together, still we can see that Destiny is woven 
and accomplished.5 The solution, as Chaucer seems to offer it in 
The Knight's Tale, is also Dante’s solution. In the Divine Comedy, 
in which nothing happens by chance, it is not fortuitous that the 
conclusion of Inferno and Purgatorio prepare us for the end of 
Paradiso. As Virgil and Dante climb out of Hell on Easter Sunday 
morning, their sign that they are free is that they can once again 
behold the stars—‘E quindi uscimmo a riveder le stelle’. When at 
Beatrice’s bidding Dante has drunk of the purging waters of 
Eunoe and is purified of his lethal doubts and intellectual failings, 
he knows that he is now at last disposed to mount towards 
Paradise—‘Puro e disposto a salire alle stelle’—and there, when at 
last he is accorded his beatific vision of the Light, he was, he says, 
as the geometer whose uttermost intellectual efforts to discover 
the principle by which the circle should be measured have failed: 
he could not make the image, humanity, to agree with the circle, 
divinity, until to the help of his desire and his will came that Love 
through which divinity became humanity, the Love that moves 
the sun and the other stars—‘L’amor che muove il sole e Ualtre stelle’. 
Chaucer can hardly have failed to think of this conclusion to the - 


3 brig Clyde Curry: Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences (Oxford, 1926), p. 120. 
4 Ibid., pp. 160-1. 
$ De Consolatione Philosophiae, Book IV, Prose vi. 
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Paradiso in composing Theseus’ great speech at the end of The 
Knight’s Tale; it is almost with Dante’s own words that he opens: 
“When the first mover of the cause above 
First made the beauteous chain of love...’ 
It is love which by the will of the Creator has bound the four 
elements. All created things are mutable and perishable, he alone 
is stable and eternal, and man’s mortality does but glorify his 
immortality. Stripped of its artful antique dress, this legend of the 
warring planets and their earthly pawns teaches the same moral 
as Chaucer’s contemporary Ruysbroek in The Book of the Twelve 
Beguines. God in the firmament has established seven orbits, in 
each of which a planet moves, adorning, ruling, making fruitful 
heaven and earth, according to the ordinance of the wisdom of the 
Creator. The highest planet in the firmament is Saturn, angry and 
ill-disposed, bringing hail and snow and floods, reigning in mid- 
winter when the Sun is in Capricorn and Aquarius. All this, 
Ruysbroek teaches, has also a spiritual significance: the cold and 
malevolent Saturn is the highest planet to show us that nowadays 
love has grown cold, that men ~~ become dry and barren of 
good works. On the Day of Judgment, Saturn shall be in the 
ascendant: “But you shall not fear too greatly, for inordinate fear 
makes men to lose faith and to despair, and that is a great and 
mortal sin, proceeding from evil causes in opposition to the Holy 
Ghost. And the nature of the heavens and the courses of the planets 
teach us this: for everything which God has made in nature and 
in grace is well ordered.’ 

Ruysbroek and Dante and Chaucer all believed that God had 
created the planets so as to provide the means through which he 
might order men’s lives: to them it was as self-evident that wars 
came about in accordance with the will of God through the 
influence of Mars as that the crops grew in the spring through the 
influence of the sun. The difficulty is not how to understand 
medieval belief in planetary influences, but how to interpret the 
rare instances when a certain scepticism seems to appear. One such 
instance, at first sight surprising, is found in the official Vita of 
St Bridget, prepared by her two Swedish chaplains for her 
canonization process in 1379. We are told there that when her 

oung son Bengt lay dying, the devil came and mocked her grief: 
Sut Christ appeared to her and said “The sickness of this boy does 
not come from the position of the stars (ex constellacionibus stell- 
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arum), as fools say, nor on account of his sins, but because of his 
physical condition and so that he may gain a greater crown.’ To 
understand this passage aright, we must remember that Sweden 
in St Bridget’s day was still much addicted to pagan rites and 
beliefs; she herself, we are told, took measures to win the peasants 
of her own district away from the snake-worship which they 
practised. Medieval men would readily perceive in this an allusion 
to the vain beliefs of those who held that the stars could influence 
men’s destiny independent of the will of God; and without doubt 
we have another such allusion in the tract which Henry of 
Langenstein composed, some time in the 1380's, Adversus Theles- 

hori eremitae vaticinia: ‘. . . Now that there is a schism, men are 
haan to talk as if they were prophets or seers, but they are 
only fortune-tellers, to whom those who have a taste for rubbish 
like to listen, believing in what the stars foretell and that sort of 
thing: everybody pays attention to their prophecies, or better, to 
their nonsense, and have their books full of lies expensively and 
splendidly copied, as if they were composed by the Holy Ghost.’ 
And indeed many of the surviving Telesphorus manuscripts are 
very splendid, a sad commentary on the distracted age in which 
they were written, the age for which the author of Piers Plowman 
wrote: 

‘But I warn you, workmen, work while you may, 
For Hunger is hitherwards hastening fast 


And so said Saturn, and sent to warn you: 
When you see the sun out of course, and two monks’ heads 
And a maiden have the mastery, and multiplied by eight, 
Then Death shall withdraw and Dearth shall be judge 
And Davy the Ditcher shall die for hunger 
Unless God of his goodness grant us a truce.’ 
“Your horoscope for this week’, that most sardonic of poets is 
saying, ‘says that if you won’t work you'll starve.’ 

Yet there can have been few men of the Middle Ages who did 
not believe also that the determining influence of the heavenly 
bodies upon future events could be hissen, ‘God alone and no 
one else’, says Duns Scotus, ‘can by nature with certainty foresee 
the contingentia which are still to come; and therefore he alone, or 
one taught by him, can foresee them with certainty. For such is 
the universal belief of Christians’, and St Bernardino of Siena, a 
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keen Scotist, thought this definition important enough to merit 
repetition. Again, it is pagan superstition and disbelief which is 
aimed at here; only those who disbelieve in God as provident 
creator will believe that all things can be prognosticated by man, 
and as for what is foreseeable, does that itself not witness to divine 
prescience and providence? It is in The Knight’s Tale that Chaucer 
describes how in those far-off heathen days, in the temple of Mars, 
such future events as the assassinations of Julius Caesar and Nero 
were depicted, even though they were yet to come, 

‘As is depicted in the stars above 

Who shall be slain, or who shall die for love’. 

The enemies of astrology, as might be expected, were to be 
found among those who deplored all worldly science as merely 
distracting men from divine contemplation. ‘Do not spend your 
time in studying geometry, arithmetic, rhetoric, dialectic, gram- 
mar, songs, poetry, law or astrology’, says Gerard Groote, ‘for all 
these things are reproved by Seneca, and a good man should avert 
his mind from them and despise them.’ But Chaucer would have 
had little time for the New Devotion, if he had lived to see it. 
Towards the end of his life, in the epilogue to The Parson’s Tale, 
he divides his writings into sheep and goats. His readers are asked 
to pray for the forgiveness of his sins, ‘and especially of my trans- 
lations and compositions of worldly vanities, as is the Book of 
Troilus——’, which is followed by a formidable list of his other 
works. But he thanks God that he was permitted to write his 
Boethius translation ‘and other books of legends of saints, and 
homilies, and works of morality and devotion’. He makes no 
mention of The Astrolabe; on which hand, one wonders, would he 
have set it, and, if indeed he wrote it, The Equatorie of the Planetis? 
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CATECHISM FOR ADULTS: 
VII. ‘He ascended into Heaven’ 


IAN 0.pP. 


ORTY days after the Resurrection Christ was, in the words 

of St Luke ‘taken up’ or ‘raised up’ (Acts 1, 9-11). He 

ascended into heaven and was hidden from his disciples. 
St Mark adds that he now sits at the right hand of God (Mark 
16, 14). 

These scriptural references speak for themselves. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the same doctrine is taught. Christ, who in his 
human nature has suffered and made ‘purgation of sins, sitteth on 
the right hand of the majesty on high’ (Hebrews 1, 3). This is the 
entry of Christ, as the redeeming head of the redeemed people, 
into the presence of the Father. He is no longer subject to suffering 
and to i will of the world. He has put on incorruption, and 
having put it on, goes to the place of incorruption, the presence of 
the Father. In Christ, the incorruption and purity of the first state 
of man are restored, but at an infinitely higher level. 

His ascension does not mean that he es so far as his divinity 
is concerned, for the Son is equal to the Father; it is rather that the 
full effects of the union of the human nature to the person of the 
Word are released in that human nature. What was prefigured in 
the Transfiguration on the Mount is now realized as the body of 
Jesus, is totally possessed by the divine glory. As man he is so 
closely united to God, that once the will of the Father has been 
fulfilled he enters into the place of honour, for he has become 
much better than the angels (Hebrews 1, 3). Even the immaterial 
Spirits who serve God are subject to him. 

‘Being consummated’ or made perfect, he becomes to all that 
obey him ‘the cause of eternal salvation’ (Hebrews 5, 9), for his 
full perfection is now achieved by his elevation in glory to share 
in the rule and dominion of the Father. True enough, as Word, 
he always exercised this power, but now as man—incarnate and 
identified with the history of the human race—he is enthroned to 
tule with divine power, y te as St John Damascene said, in the 
glory and honour of the divinity. 

He exercises this power by right in virtue of the union of the 
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human and divine nature in the person of the Son, while it is at 
the same time his by merit, owing to his excelling perfection. 
St Paul presses the point even further; ‘he has ascended far above 
all the heavens’ (E ae 4, 10) for he is above the whole created 
cosmos as its Lord. He is above ‘all principalities and powers, and 
virtue and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in 
this world, but also in that which is to come. And he hath sub- 
jected all things under his feet and hath made him head over all 
the Church’ (Ephesians 1, 20-23). 

What is the relevance of this for the Christian? It means that 
Christ’s victory not only releases man from sin and opens the way 
to God, but that Christ does lead and draw men to God. His 
ascension is, as St Leo said, our ascension. The ascended Christ is 
the direct cause of salvation and it is with power that he acts, 
exercising a lordship of mercy and love. This is so because he does 
not ascend in isolation, but does so as the head of all those who are 
joined to him by faith and charity. As head of the Church he enters 
into the presence of the Father, carrying with him the spoils of 
victory—those sons and daughters who through him have been 
adopted into the household of God. It is the ascended Christ who 
sends the Holy Spirit by whom Christians live and are drawn 
heavenwards. ‘It is expedient to you that I go. For if I go not the 
Paraclete will not come to you, but if 1 go, I will send him to you.’ 
(John 16, 7.) 

The Christian, as a consequence, not only seeks ‘the things that 
are above, where Christ is sitting at the right hand of God’ 
(Colossians 3, 1) in the sense that everything a Christian does is 
directed towards the things of the spirit. This is obvious because 
the whole Christian life is founded on the endeavour to value the 
things of God, such as charity, more than anything else, since they 
are the treasure of which the Gospel speaks. It means also that a 
Christian’s life is hid with Christ in God. Its source is God and its 
goal is God: the only approval sought is God, the standard 
accepted is Christ. If the Christian responds to the gifts God gives 
him he is drawn towards God by the power of the ascended 
Christ: first in this life, through the conflicts of the state of struggle 
and warfare; then, if he be faithful, after death his victory is to 
possess the treasure. 

Christian hope is, then, a confidence in the present rule of the 
ascended Christ over all things and the Christian’s recognition 
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that the intercession of Christ, our great high priest, is continuous 
and effective. It is this effectiveness, hidden but real, that faith 
emphasizes: ‘you shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost 
coming upon you’. (Acts 1, 8). 

Does this mean that the Christian despises the created world: 
No, to despise the world would be to despise the creation of God, 
which is good. Christ too has blessed the world and material 
things by taking our flesh. Salvation is worked out in this world, 
in circumstances defined by matter and economic circumstances. 
These things are accepted and can become media of grace, for the 
whole man—body and soul—is the subject of the redeeming pro- 
cess, which is transmitted to us through hearing and sight and 
taste, through our environment. The good use of material thin 
is never irrelevant, though it is not an end in itself. The Christian 
believes that God has made man to enjoy the earth and also that he 
is called beyond the earth. While he lives in the flesh it is his task 
to use material things for good, not setting his heart in them, but 
by seeking justice and mercy, rendering them signs and symbols 
through which he reaches out towards God. He lives in the world, 
and loves the world, but he does not live for the world, for he 
knows that the world is only of value in so far as it serves as the 
prelude for the new heaven and earth, the community of charity 
before the Father. 

Perhaps the thing that strikes us most about the ascension is the 
withdrawal of the perceptible presence of Christ. The children of 
Israel had been led out of bondage during the day by a pillar of 
cloud, and at night by a pillar of fire (Exodus 13, 21); the Law was 
given by the veiled presence on Mount Sinai (Exodus 19, 16 seq.). 
Solomon’s Temple was filled by a cloud, the sign of the presence 
of the glory of God (3 Kings 8, 10-11). This was the ead of 
Israel; the letters of the law on the stones brought condemnation, 
and a veil was upon all hearts (2 Cor. 3). With the coming of the 
Word made flesh the presence of God is as near to man as is 
— for it enters now into his very life—‘the light of the 

owledge of the glory of God’ is ‘given in the face of Christ 
Jesus (2 Cor. 4, 6). Because of this men live anew, in that they no 
longer live for the Law, but can live the Law because they live in 
and by the Lord of the Law. It is the presence of Christ in the flesh 
that _ this—but what of the presence now that Christ is 
ascended ? 
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The Scriptures suggest two things. First, that now the way has 
been opened man has reached an adult state, for he has, in Christ, 
begun to put away the things of a child, and to live by faith and 
hope in Christ: ‘blessed are they that have not seen and have 
believed” (John 20, 29). Secondly, though the perceptible presence 
is withdrawn, a real presence does remain: ‘Behold, Iam with you 
all days, even unto the consummation of the world’ (Matt. 28, 20). 
Occasionally some great saint is given a depth of vision lacking in 
other men: St helen dying, saw the ascended Christ in glory 
(Acts 7, $5, 1), and to St Paul there was given some experience 
beyond his powers of expression, for he had ‘heard words which 
it is not granted to man to utter’. Normally however, men are led 
towards heaven through quite ordinary perceptible signs. It is 
within this sphere that the grace-directed ministry of the Word 
takes place, and also the grace-effective ministry of the Sacraments. 

Christ, the Word, came to teach, and after the Resurrection, he 
committed this task to the Apostles—to those he sends as his 
representatives, which is what - word ‘apostle’ means. Because 
all power in heaven and in earth is given to him, Christ by the 
exercise of his royal power commands the eleven to go and teach 
all nations (Matt. 28, 18-19). By this delegation he sends those he 
has chosen to teach men ‘to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you’. 

Among the apostles one is chosen, Simon Bar-Jona, who is 
re-named Peter, Cephas, Rock. ‘Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jona; because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my 
Father who is in heaven. And I say unto thee, that thou art Peter: 
and upon this rock I will build my Church. And the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it’ (Matt. 16, 17-18). All the apostles have 

wer: the Church has power to bind upon earth and in heaven 

Matt. 18, 17), James and John are with Peter ‘pillars of the Church’ 
(Galatians 2, 6-9). But it was to Peter that the triple command, 
corresponding to the triple denial, is given: ‘Feed my sheep’ (John 
21, 15-17). It is Peter ae is Peter Rock. Why is he rock? Surely 
because it is God who is Rock, and his Christ who is the corner 
stone, they are the rock-like refuge and foundation—and it is with 
them power to constitute such a rock as Peter. Abraham, too, the 
father of the people, was a rock (cf. Isaias. 51) because as the Rabbis 
surmised, in Abraham God saw a rock on which he could found 
the world. Peter, like Abraham, was a man of faith and on his 
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faith the Church is founded as on a rock. This is why Peter’s 
rsonal weakness in action seemed so important to St Paul. 

The bishop succeeded to the position of the apostle and round 
him the infant Church ‘inthenil, as he exercised his two supreme 
functions, of offering the sacrifice of the “breaking of bread’ and 
preaching the unchanging truth that is Christ. He is no mere 
administrative official, ae and is both high priest and witness. 
For St Ignatius of Antioch, ‘he sits enthroned as the type of God’ 
because he is the father of his people to whom he bears witness 
with authority. His task is not to be original or clever, but to speak 
the Word of God from his throne, that is the symbol of teaching. 
His task, as St Hippolytus said, ‘is to shepherd the flock of God’, to 
lead them in faith and charity towards the Father. “Do you all 
follow your bishop as Jesus Christ followed the Father? Neither 
are you anything without the bishop and presbyters—be careful 
to observe one eucharist, for there is one flesh of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and one cup of his Blood: there is one altar, as there is one 
bishop.’ These are the words of St Ignatius of Antioch. 

When the bishop teaches his flock in accordance with the 
tradition, Christ is present, for the bishop is the instrument he uses 
in his rulership of the Church. When the bishop takes the bread 
and the wine, in obedience to the divine command, and offers 
them to God, Christ is again present, and through his creative 

resence the Church lives as a holy people united in Christ. When 
° binds or looses it is no mere human device but the power of 
Christ that is involved. By right of his succession from the 
apostles—through the laying on of hands—the bishop rules his 
people, to them he is married by the ring he wears. His task is to 
seek the lost sheep, to lead his flock towards heaven, and to give 
his life for them if need be. It is in obedience to the bishop that the 
clergy serve the people of God, for their ministry, though no less 
real than his, is dependent on him. 

Over the whole Church the Bishop of Rome, to use the ancient 
phrase, ‘presides in charity’: because of his superior origin. His 
witness is the witness of Peter, and when he acts as the successor 
of Peter he is the mouthpiece of the Church, ‘since he enjoys that 
infallibility with which the divine Redeemer willed that his 
Church should be endowed, in defining a doctrine concerning 
faith and morals’. This is the teaching of the Vatican Council 
which also defined that he has plenary jurisdiction throughout the 
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whole Church over all the faithful. He teaches without error in 
the sphere of faith and morals because it is his task to feed the 
flock of Christ with the pure word of God; he leads with supreme 
authority because the gates of hell cannot prevail. 

Christ our Lord ‘is the head of the body of the Church’ (Col. 1, 
18) in two senses. He is head in that all the grace that flows into 
the souls of men, through the sacraments and through the free 
mercy of God, comes from him. He is also head in that he rules the 
Church at all times, in all places, and for all eternity. The Bishop 
of Rome is but his delegate—the instrument he uses to guide the 
Church on earth, in that state which is subject to all the limitations 
of earthly existence. Hence the Pope is called the Vicar or repre- 
sentative of Christ in so far as direction of the Church on earth is 
concerned. All the vast complexity of ecclesiastical administration 
and law is for, and only is of value as intending, the salvation 
of souls and the teaching of truth. Every function the Church 
exercises is exercised in subordination to Christ. 


CARAVAGGIO 


An ill-lit stable and a sprawling groom, 

A gambler counting coins, an anxious peasant 

His brown feet grimy with the miles he’d come— 

This was the world Christ walked in, it was not pleasant. 


A boy turned screaraing from a murder. Whose? 
Some brothel-keeper in Trastevere. 

Slyly the customers slipped on their shoes, 

Made for the back door and got clean away. 


Darkness crowded him. Still there was some light 
On David's shoulder naked against the night 
Falling, and falling on the arm which hel 


By a black knot of hair a severed head. 
ee years of flight, a fever and he was dead, 
And the long horror was at last dispelled. 


BENET WEATHERHEAD 


OBITER 


FRENCH PICTURES FROM AMERICAN COLLECTIONS. This summer Paris 
has been enjoying a ‘Salute to France’, a series of art exhibitions, con- 
certs and plays designed to acknowledge America’s debt to French 
culture and at the same time to remind France that America has cultural 
achievements of its own. It is a little ironical that by far the most 
popular event has been the exhibition, ‘De David 4 Toulouse-Lautrec’ 
at the Orangerie, which has brought together nearly a hundred French 
pictures pes in American collections. Enthusiastic queues of 
Frenchmen have stormed the galleries as though re-discovering their 
own artistic achievement in this carefully arranged monument to 
American discrimination—and to dollars wisely spent. 

There are some surprises. A David portrait of Napoleon, a Cézanne 
variation on Mont Ste Victoire, a Douanier Rousseau ‘Sleeping Gypsy’ 
—these are fine examples of the styles and the achievements we know. 
And perhaps the most glowing of ali Renoirs, ‘Lé Dejeuner des Cano- 
tiers’ (already well-known in reproductions), finds an appropriate—if 
temporary—home in the Orangerie. But such a picture as Gauguin’s 

Old Women of Arles’ is a sharp reminder that the lazy ecstasies of his 
South Seas paintings are not to be wholly identified with his genius: 
here, in a startling evocation of grief and accepted pain, old age achieves 
a nobility that is new to us. Again, Toulouse-Lautrec’s ‘Jane Avril 
leaving the Moulin Rouge’ reveals an understanding pity that is too 
rarely thought of in the usual judgment of his gas-lit satires of café life. 

A collection such as this, American though it be in its ownership, 
enables us to reassess the genius of the nineteenth century in French 
painting. One thing that emerges at once is the absence of the sacred: 
save for an ‘Entombment’ of Delacroix, no picture is consciously 
devoted to a religious theme. And that could scarcely be true of any 
other century—including our own. But the immense achievement of 
French Impressionism was never more impressively displayed, and one 
may hope that the exhibition may be seen in London before it returns 
to the United States. And the idea of cultural lease-lend is one that 
deserves to be extended in a divided world, which may at least be one 
in its acceptance of beauty. ° 

LE. 


Courts Mérracss. Most of the sessions at a film festival begin with one 
or more short films, sometimes submitted by countries which are not 
showing feature films at all, and this year at Cannes these courts —— 
might almost have outstripped the ingenuity of a Polonius in the tabula- 
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tion of their variations on the themes of tedious-instructive, instructive- 
imaginative, imaginative-tedious, as well as those recognizably comical, 
pastoral or historical. You will not be surprised, for instance, to learn 
that the Swiss showed us an instructive film about watches, with 
minute ball-bearings re-winding automatically every time there was a 
movement of the wrist; it hardly seemed woth the trouble somehow. 
The Austrians showed a long and undoubtedly tedious-instructive piece 
about the Hapsburg crown jewels and regalia, boringly photographed 
and conventionally displayed, which indeed wee its only interest 
from the surprising fact that it had been banned in Vienna; but only, it 
appeared, lest it should seduce the young into becoming monarchists— 
on the face of it, unlikely. There was a very long Japanese short on 
swimming: endlessly the square muscular gentlemen plunged into the 
water and swam very fast up and down baths which might just as well 
have been in Marylebone or Hampstead from the look of them, and 
though there was some clever freak underwater photography we quite 
soon became used to the bubbles. But it was not all like this. There was 
an exciting French documentary called Grande Péche, in which we saw 
the fishing fleet at work, and presently battered under the onslaught of 
a tremendous gale, with deck-level camera work of huge seas rearing 
and plunging alongside as the wind howled through the rigging. It 
might have made specifically to illustrate Captains Courageous. 


In the pastoral vein, nothing could have been more peacefully agree- 
able than a Norwegian film called Autumn, and what is more it really 
was short. Fiery leaves drifted sadly down against a thin blue sky, and 
though it was not particularly original it was very pretty. Britain 
showed what seemed to be a surprisingly political and witty picture 
called Bow Bells, all about the East End, which began and ended with 
fog over the river and so pleased those people who knew that London 
was always like that; it had a lively and amusing background of songs 
like ‘Any Old Iron’ and ‘Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road’, sung b 
artists from the Players Theatre in the broadest vernacular whi 
baffled but delighted the audience who clapped it warmly at the end. 
It was much better than the other British short called Black on White, 
which was a history of British caricature, and contrived to makg it dull. 
A Russian cartoon about a golden antelope seemed oddly derivative, 
and though of course one would not like to suggest that it owed any- 
thing to Bambi, the unworthy suspicion did seem to have crossed a fair 
number of minds. However, this Indian fairy tale was certainly charm- 
ing in a muted kind of way, and there was one splendid sequence of the 
antelope charging up and down the terrace at golden coins spurting 
out at every spring; once again we noted how wonderfully good the 
Russians are at tigers. 
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It was the Czechs who provided what was perhaps the most brilliantly 
exciting contribution, and this not the Trnka cartoon of The Good 
Soldier Shweik which somehow was not up to the master’s usual 
standard, but a colour film called Opici Csar, or The Emperor of the 
Monkeys. Made by Czech technicians though mimed and danced by 
Chinese actors, it told the legend of the Monkey Emperor who set out 
in search of the most powerful weapon in the world. He came at last 
to the Emperor of the Dragons, who gave him the choice of several 
magic weapons—sword, baton and finally a great pike or halberd 
which seemed to meet his need. The trial of the sword between monk 
and the Dragon king’s son was a miracle of intricate sword-play, half 
juggling, half ballet and wholly acrobatic, with sudden characteristic 
fits of boredom on the monkey’s part. But finally the monkey snatched 
the Dragon Emperor’s great pike, and danced in triumph all round and 
through and over and under the hieratic figures of the Dragon court 
until the time came for his return home. And here came the climax, 
providing one of those unforgettable sequences that make the cinema 
truly a seventh art. For the monkey had to cross the sea on his journey 
home, and the sea was not to be dominated. It swept across his path, it 
curled menacingly over him, it surged up under his faltering feet, it 
banked and loomed and broke over him until, to the exhalation of our 
long-held breath, the Monkey Emperor skipped nimbly out of reach 
and the sea gathered itself together for a fees, assault. And all this swirl 
and roll and weight of water was conveyed by a great blue silken 
banner, magically manipulated by a masked wizard so that it was impos- 
sible to believe it was not water we were watching. The camera made 
of this virtuosity something so essentially cinematic in its visual and 
dynamic power that even if the feature picture that followed had been 
a oe we could hardly have given it our full attention: as it 
happened it was the worst film of the week and many of us walked out 
before the end. 

MARYVONNE BUTCHER 


ARTISTS IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY Rome. (Wildenstein Gallery, June- 
July 16.) Rome in the seventeenth century occupied an artistic position 
comparable to that of Paris today. Similarly she exercised an attraction 
for artists of divers nationalities and aesthetic impulses. Thus formal 
problems were analysed and experiments made in a period of artistic 
uncertainty when individual genius achieved a rare integrity and schools 
Siantieed and when the cult of novelty led to a rapid change of 
manner in the work of lesser artists. Caravaggio’s tenebrosso was as 
eagerly adopted as the forms of Aztec and African cultures earlier in 
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this century—for instance in Saraceni’s ‘Judith and Holofernes’, which 
makes us regret the exclusion of early Honthorst from the exhibition. 
And then Bor’s ‘Enchantress’ owes a debt to Caravaggio’s treatment of 
the ‘Penitent Magdalene’. But among his immediate Roman followers 
the latter remains a lonely disciple of true originality with that innate 
capacity for renewal and experiment. His “Boy with a Ram’, so 
blatantly alive and yet saved from vulgarity by the beautiful arrange- 
ment and the insistent rhythmic exchange between larger and smaller 
forms, bears the stamp of visual authenticity. So, indeed, does 
Elsheimer’s “Tobias and the Angel’—one of the smallest exhibits and 
easily overlooked—where the delicate handling and the use of a single 
diagonal to give momentum to the design induces a mood of ae 
mystery. 

Inevitably Poussin’s large machines, Van Dyck’s Shirley portraits, 
the refined intimacy of Bernini’s self portrait, or Annibale Carracci’s 
“Coronation of the Virgin’ dominate the show. But some of the lesser 
names reward scrutiny, and throughout the exhibition it is often a 
detail which proves most exciting, when the artist’s enhanced curiosity 
is translated into paint. Then there are northern romantic transcriptions 
of nature like Pynacker’s shining bedewed mountainside, or a ragged 
latin version of Dutch genre painting. Nonetheless if these northern 
artists could not command that unique harmony of vision and form 
which was Poussin’s secret, all reflect in some measure the genius loci. 


M. Surrey 


NOTICE 

The next issue of BLACKFRIARS will appear in September, and will 
include ‘The Authority of Doctrinal Development’, by Henry St John, 
o.P., ‘The Arrival of the Resident Diplomat’, by John Hale and “The 
Green Baize Door’ (A Study of Graham Greene), by Ian Gregor. 


1, 
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GREAT — AND THE Unitep States. By H. C. Young. (Odhams 

Press; 45s. 

This major work, modestly decried by its author as not being based 
upon original documents, demonstrates clearly that Mr Young possesses 
to a high degree those qualities of meticulous care and dogged perse- 
verance required of a professional historian. The extensive silenesie. 
in itself jae a guide to other material consulted, as well as the many 
verbatim extracts quoted in the text, afford proof of his painstaking 
labour over nearly five years. Praise must also be given to the manner 
of presentation, to the lay-out of the book, from the Table of Contents 
to the well-compiled Index, and especially to the unobtrusive footnotes 
which allow the reader to proceed on his way without losing the 
thread. 

At the same time, the energy expended and the quality displayed to 
some extent put the work in jeopardy of falling between two stools. 
Mr Young says in his Preface that he has not written ‘purely as an 
academic study’, but ‘in such a way as to interest the general reader’. 
The student of history may want more; the general reader, rather less. 
We are also warned that the author, ona by a strong belief in the 
necessity of Anglo-American friendship, may show bias. No such bias 
has been detected by at least one einen reader with historical leanings. 
That is perhaps a pity, since Anglo-American friendship perhaps 
flourishes best when both sides readily admit bias and mutually respect 
each other’s convictions. 

Samuel Johnson defines history as ‘a narration of events and facts 
delivered with dignity’. This book complies with that definition: but 
it is noteworthy that the learned Doctor did not require a history to 
relate all possibly relevant facts. It is also questionable whether the 
average reader, probably more interested in Anglo-American relations 
now and in the kms than in those of an era regarded as closed on both 
sides of the Atlantic, will possess sufficient stamina to digest nearly a 
thousand pages of closely packed narrative and quotation. For him, 
Part IV, recounting Anglo-American relations from 1898 to 1952, pre- 
ceded by a short summary of earlier relevant events and the consequent 
psychological atmosphere at the beginning of the century, would 
probably be more acceptable. He might he look for rather more 
interpretation, even at the expense of factual statement and even if this 
would defile the purity of % vas as such. Men’s motives and inten- 
tions are at least as interesting as the things they say and do. 

As presented, Part I consists of 200 pages of preliminary discourses 
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on the economic, sociological, political and cultural relationship be- 
tween the two nations from Independence Day to modern times. All 
this has had some bearing on the emotional reactions of both countries. 
It is, however, the last named which are of prime importance in inter- 
national attitudes, where dry fact and statistical accuracy is of little 
weight when balanced against what the mass of the people elect to 
believe or are persuaded thereto by their leaders. Chapter Six deals with 
emotional reactions, but might carry more weight were it accom- 
panied, or even replaced, by a judicious summary. A selection of the 
rude things said by either side about the other in the past is perhaps of 
less value than a suggestion as to why these things were said. Surely 
the emotion causing and servin dail utterances was that of simple 
jealousy, arising from breaches of the tenth Commandment. An elabor- 
ation of this theme, with the plain statement that both parties have fre- 
quently sinned in this way, might go farther towards mutual under- 
standing than a record that Americans accuse the English of inability to 
cook. This accusation is anyway perfectly true. 

Part II, entitled ‘Emancipation’, begins the political history of events 
with a Prologue on the American Revolution. This is followed by an 
account of the British recognition of American independence in 1793 
and the subsequent settlement of boundaries between the United States 
and Canada. Thereafter, by 1821, peaceful and friendly relations had 
really been established between the two countries and causes of jealous 
temporarily removed. England’s position in Europe and the worl 
following the final defeat of PRE arty seemed to be secure, while the 
United States had achieved beyond measure her first objective of full 
recognition as a sovereign state and was concentrating on ways and 
means of turning herself into a nation. Mr Young deals faithfully and 
interestingly with this period. Thence we come to Part III entitled 
‘Isolation’, which carries us from 1821 to 1898, covering the American 
Civil War. 

The average English general reader may believe that relations be- 
tween his country and America during those years of the development 
of American unity and internal expansion were of little relative import- 
ance compared with the ear 4 revolution in England, the Crimean 
War and the growth of the British colonial system. Equally the average 
American general reader may regard the Civil War and the extension 
of the boundaries of the United States to be matters primarily of 
domestic concern, whose testamentary dispositions have even now not 
been wholly settled. Actually, as Mr Young demonstrates, the Civil 
War marked a turning point ia Anglo-American relations. The general 
public in both countries was fully occupied with adventures in spheres 
differing in locality and climate; but it was otherwise with its leaders, 
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whose actions were wiser and further seeing at this period than at many 


others. 

Finally we come to Part IV, which, with its 450 pages, constitutes 
half the work. It deals with Anglo-American relations between 1898 
and 1952 and is entitled simply, “World Power’. Mr Young admits the 
danger of trying to write contemporary history in the same calm 
manner as ancient history. So much that seems important in the short 
term fades into insignificance a century or two later. Nevertheless the 
broad outline of the ebb and flow over the past sixty years seems to be 
fairly described, — even ten years hence, many of the waves 


recorded may rightly be disregarded as ripples, while currents in the 
depths, now oo noticed, may be found to have altered the pull of 
the ocean. 


Mr Young is to be congratulated on his selection of those incidents 
which now seem to be waves. This is good factual history. But it is the 
effect of those waves, lasting or transient, of their undertow and the 
unpredictable gales from heaven, which will shape the pattern of the 
future. In the span of one lifetime the might of England has diminished 
as that of the United States has increased. The obvious danger of the 
consequential reversal of jealousies is, for the time being, mercifully 
lessened by what Kipling has called ‘the ties of common a very 
tough bond of union, for which, under God, we must be grateful to the 
U.S.S.R. Yet, a new and untested factor has appeared affecting inter- 
national relations. In the past, the mass of the people viewed other 
countries through the eyes of their chosen leaders. Although this still 
obtains to no small extent, Western democracies, having already learnt 
to choose leaders who express the people’s views on home affairs, have 
more than begun to intervene in those leaders’ views on foreign affairs. 
Hence the future of Anglo-American relations will tend more and more 
to reflect what the average ordinary American thinks of his opposite 
number in England and vice-versa. Contact between the two peoples, 
not only physical and direct, but the reading of each other’s literature, 
newspapers and news, the viewing of each other’s films and the hearing 
of each other’s broadcasts will rapidly extend the personal interest of 
the ordinary citizen. The moral is obvious, but whether this develop- 
ment will make it easier to write history—and to make it—or more 
difficult, only the future can show. 

DESMOND MorTON 


Growinc Up IN THE City. By N. B. Mays. (Liverpool University 
Press; 17s. 6d.) 


This is far from being a mere psychological study or statistical survey 
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of boys in a slum area; it is a fascinating and very vivid account drawn 
from the writer’s own observation of some eighty club boys. Most of 
them are law-breakers but few are basically unsound; most of them do 
not conform to accepted ethical standards but few are without some 
code of loyalty; all are brimming over with vitality and courage which 
makes them, in spite of their faults, not unlikeable. Their background 
is a Merseyside area of Liverpool, one of the worst areas of that great 
city, which even before the last war was scheduled for demolition and 
rehousing, an area of overcrowding, of gloomy uniform streets and 
yet one where ‘the abiding presence of the river with its teeming life 
-“ mysterious energy’ brings beauty and romance to the children of 
city. 

Merseyside presents all the problems known to the social services: in 
addition to shocking housing and lack of recreational facilities there is 
a long history of unemployment and extreme poverty, a mixed 
population with both religious and racial minorities, and a bad criminal 
tradition in its adult members. It is not surprising that the young have 
inherited these traditions, and Mr Mays in approaching ie problem 
puts the psychological aspect in a thoroughly commonsense perspec- 
tive. He divides the delinquents into two distinct if sometimes over- 
lapping classes; both have bad environment in common but the group 
he describes as ‘criminal’ has in addition severe emotional disorder, 
whilst in the ‘delinquent’ group the emotional disturbance is slight. The 
former needs individual and often expensive treatment; the latter, 
which is a much bigger class, is essentially normal because it adjusts 
itself to the bad environment; if this could be improved behaviour 
would in time become adjusted to the better conditions. This could 
best be achieved by group treatment. 


The main social services which work in the area are the Churches, 
the schools and the clubs. The Liverpool Irish, bound together by a 
faith to which they have clung through famine, poverty and exile, form 
about half the population and have the greatest number of churches. 
Mr Mays praises the work of the Catholic Church, the fine leadership 
given by its clergy, the richness of its spiritual life and the clubs and 
organizations which it maintains. Its social work is extensive and varied: 
not only does it care for the spiritual needs of the community but it 
provides Advice Bureaux, it cares for the sick and prisoners and does 
much to bring light and happiness into the otherwise dreary lives of the 
dwellers on Merseyside. 

The schools of the area fall into two groups, the provided and the 
unprovided; of the latter the majority are Catholic and are maintained 
by the Catholic community. For the most part they are ill-housed, 
badly-lighted, inadequately staffed and lacking in the facilities which 
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are provided in the schools maintained by the Local Authority. One of 
the schools has as many as 1,742 —e and with such a vast number it is 
impossible for the head teacher to know his —_ and to maintain that 
personal contact with each child and his family which is so essential. 
The delinquency rate is high but the schools are not entirely to blame, 
because they are in a bad environment and many of the children come 
from bad homes—it is the home that makes the school, not the school 
that makes the home. The problem is not confined to Liverpool; it 
has its counterpart in London where the rate of delinquency among 
Catholic children is alarmingly high. 

Something must be radically wrong, and with the limited financial 
resources of the Catholic community it is questionable whether the 
policy of spending so much on schools is sound and whether more spent 
on social work in the homes might not pay bigger dividends in reduc- 
ing delinquency and leakage from the Church. After all is said, the 
family comes before the school; it is in the family that the child spends 
his highly impressionable first years; after school hours the child re- 
turns to the family, where he spends half of every Saturday and the 
whole of every Sunday in addition to considerable school holidays. If 
the family is at fault the best of day schools can do little to counteract it 
and to impart good moral standards, and the odd statue and hol 
picture here and there are but poor substitutes for the piety whieh 
should prevail in a Catholic home. The doctrinal pol of the 
schools is not enough, and in both Liverpool and London it is remarked 
that even practising Catholics are as delinquent as others. Catholic 
education is a magnificent ideal and one to be striven for, but where 
money is inadequate to provide schools as well as highly intensive 
family welfare services, the latter should have priority. 

Over and over again Mr Mays reiterates the necessity of working 
primarily with the family; herein lies the great merit of this book. 
Among other suggestions he advocates the appointment of a trained 
social worker attached to every school to work with the problem 
families, and this could be of immense value if specially trained Catholic 
officers could be appointed to deal with Catholic families in close 
co-operation with - parish priest. Areas of high delinquency are 
usually areas of low intelligence, and parental shortcomings are often 
due to ignorance rather than malice. Help and advice given tactfully 
and kindly would usually be welcomed, for even the worst parents often 
cherish standards for their children which they themselves have 
abandoned. Poverty and mismanagement are both productive of de- 
linquency and, given help in overcoming their material difficulties, 
harassed parents might well be more receptive of spiritual counsel. 
When it is necessary to remove a child from his home and send him to 
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an Serene School or to an even more expensive school for malad- 


justed children, the money spent and the remedial treatment given are 
wasted if during the child’s absence nothing is done to improve the 
standards of the home. 

Though clubs are far from being the only solution to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency, they nevertheless play an important part. If homes 
were adequate clubs would not be necessary, but children who lack 
home solidarity tend to cling together in gangs, which are neither 
entirely bad nor entirely good; the next stage to the gang is the club, 
where high spirits and loyalty may be canalized into something worth 
while. Just as the Catholic community has not enough money to pro- 
vide schools which can compete with the undenominational a so 
the Catholic clubs lack funds to provide the premises, trained leadership 
and other amenities to be found in undenominational clubs. Moreover, 
segregation perpetuates the feeling of being different—a feeling which 
is dreaded above all else by the young. As an antidote to the falling 
away from religion and apathy in the young, Mr Mays advocates the 
development anmnene churches with a wide social and cultural 
programme, open to all; but in this the Catholic Church might well 
take the lead by opening her doors wider to allow non-Catholics to 
enter in and enjoy the atmosphere of Catholic social life and encourag- 
ing Catholics to pass out and infiltrate more widely in public and social 
work. We can no longer afford to be purely parochial, and if the prin- 
ciples of the faith we hold are to be spread in the world we must show 
ourselves willing and competent to ie an ever-growing part in public 
affairs. 

RutTH Morrau 


AcToN on History. By Lionel Kochan. (Andre Deutsch; 12s. 6d.) 


Mr Kochan has given us a learned and valuable work. It opens with 
a sketch of Acton’s life, twenty-three pages in length. This provides a 
balanced account of the historian. An interesting minor point brought 
out by Mr Kochan is that Acton vaguely lapel for the Munich Lega- 
tion in 1892, an ambition that may be contrasted with his idea of the 
Berlin Embassy twelve years earlier. Both matters are brought up in 
letters addressed to Mr Gladstone. The author is interesting in pa Ao 
with the evolution of Acton’s religious standpoint; perhaps he does not 
give sufficient weight to his Josephist ancestry. His assessment of the 
place held by Burke in Acton’s thought is most convincing. . 

He gives a just place to the five hundred boxes and notebooks which 
have passed to the Cambridge University Library. His attitude to these 
documents is worth examining. “The notes’, writes Mr Kochan on 
page 12, ‘as distinct from the quotations, have two other aspects that 
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must be mentioned. They are, in the first place, frequently more abstract 
than Acton’s other writings, in the sense that they deal with general 
questions of the historical attitude and not so much with the particular 
aspects of history or historians. In the second place, the notes, excluding 
of course the quoted extracts, are the repository of Acton’s genuine 
sentiments in a way that was not always the case with his published 
work or letters.’ This is an interesting point of view and is certainly 
accurate as far as the short diaries and journals are concerned. In certain 
cases the comments are, however, ease and it is difficult to 
prove that they are not tentative. 

The main body of the work is divided into seven chapters followed 
by an appendix on “Acton and the American Revolution’. The most 
significant sections are, perhaps, the second and third entitled respec- 
tively “The Internal Vision: Sympathy’ and “The External Vision: 
Morality’. Together they form the most valuable analysis of Acton’s 
thought that has so far appeared. The succeeding chapters are also very 
interesting, but they lack the novel and lucid presentation which marks 
the two sections that have been mentioned. 

The book is very free from slips or misprints. On page 130 the 
massacre at Glencoe is dated 1682. Two quotations from Acton’s notes 
may be set down. “What then’, asks Mr Kochan, ‘did the pattern of 
contemporaneity mean to Acton? Among the notes there is a dictum 
taken from the French mystic Saint-Martin: “‘ Tout est contemporain pour 
celui qui connait la notion de I’ éternité.”” Acton knew the notion of eternity; 
he gave to it the name of morality.’ The second phrase is an example of 
the historian’s vivid judgments. “The Incas had an exact census, a thing 
unknown to the Spaniards. It was a system of communistic distribution 
of land and the most terrible despotism on earth.’ The author’s notes 
are a model of usefulness. The whole work revives or deepens our 
interest in Acton’s mind. Davip MATHEW 


Onicen. By J. Daniélou, tr. by W. Mitchell. (Sheed and Ward; 21s.) 


OrIGEN: PRAYER AND ExHORTATION TO Martyrpom. Tr. by J. J. 

O’Meara. Ancient Christian Writers XIX. (Longmans; 25s.) 

It is to be hoped that Fr Daniélou’s book on Origen, now translated, 
wiil influence the study of theology in this country as much as it 
deserves to. For it is a book of genuine theological importance, and not 
merely of historical interest. It does more than guide you skilfully 
through the maze of Origen’s thought, it also uncovers authentic ele- 
ments of Catholic tradition which have too long been neglected. It is 
time we — applying the Victorian law of progress to & Church’s 
tradition, and admitted that since that tradition is entrusted to human 
hands, it can be impoverished as well as enriched, or conversely 
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obscured by luxuriant and irrelevant speculation besides being clarified 
and chastened. 

That part of the tradition in particular has suffered which governs the 
expounding of the Scriptures, being first overgrown by a riot of 
allegory, and then being cut back to the barest of heeeal stumps by the 
severity of the reaction. Fr Daniélou has been most successful in disen- 
tangling the traditional Christian typology which was the core of 
Origen’s exegesis from the alien modes of allegory with which he 
festooned it. Not that we would altogether allow he distinction be- 
tween typology and allegory to be quite as clear, or indeed as sound as 
the author avers; nor are all Origen’s original contributions to spiritual 
interpretation to be rejected as invalid, and only those types accepted 
which can already be found explicitly in the general tradition. That 
would be to prevent any further development of typological exegesis 
altogether. But Fr Daniélou’s is perhaps a necessary way of proceeding 
ad hominen, considering the black suspicion which anything that smacks 
of allegory still arouses. 

An appendix informs us that Fr Daniélou has changed his mind, 
since the first French edition, about private confession in Origen’s day, 
a practice which he used to think could be inferred from certain 

es in his writings. These passages still appear in the chapter on 
Penance’, but now they have the opposite inference tacked onto them. 
The author would have done better to rewrite the chapter altogether, 
because the effect is extremely bizarre. Though not previously acquainted 
- with Fr Daniélou’s opinion one way or the other, I thought at first that 
the translator must have been taking astonishing liberties with his text, 
outdoing Rufinus himself, by inserting a strategic negative or two 
where it would hurt most; a suspicion ce which I apologize. 

Mr Mitchell’s translation is excellent, real English, not mere angliciza- 
tion. Professor O’Meara’s translation also of Origen’s two treatises is 
much better than most that have appeared so far in this series—and 
more accurate than some of Fr Daniélou’s quotations from the same 
works. Read together with the latter’s apologia they make convincing 
evidence in favour of his case, illustrating, as the translator says, the 
irresistible charm of Origen’s use of Holy Writ. Professor O’ Meara also 
quotes Erasmus as saying that one page of Origen taught him more 
Christian philosophy than ten of Augustine. But Origenolatry can go 
too far. Erasmus was a man of greater learning than judgment. 
EDMUND 0.?P. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ANALysis. Edited by Margaret Macdonald. (Basil 
Blackwell; 30s.) 


Blackwell’s have done well in adding this further collection of 
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philosophical articles to the two volumes of Logic and Language already 
published. The present book contains a selection of articles published in 
Analysis since its inception in 1933. They are grouped in chapters under 
a series of headings and illustrate, better than anything else could, the 
process of development through which this kind of philosophizing has 
passed during this period. Sometimes, as in the case of the chapter on 
psycho-analysis and morals, the individual papers form a connected 
discussion with a remarkable degree of unity. The volume also contains 
a number of papers which, notwithstanding their brevity, must rank 
among the most important contributions to modern ene sn 
literature. The papers are all short. In this they illustrate not only the 
policy of Analysis, but what is most characteristic of ‘analytical’ philo- 
sophy. Their aim is to give piece-meal ‘solutions’ to philosophical prob- 
lems, i.e. of the puzzles which arise from our ordinary talk about the 


world we experience. 


In her attempt to describe the features which characterize ‘philo- 
sophical analysis’ (in her introduction to the volume) Miss Macdonald 
remarks that the phrase was originally introduced as a technical term 
for the work of Russell and Moore, was later extended to that of 
Wittgenstein, and is ‘now applied to the work of any philosopher which 
resembles, or shows the influence of, one of these models’. This is a 
revealing statement. Over the change of tone between the earlier and 
the later papers in the collection the influence of Wittgenstein is indeed 
writ large. ‘Logical positivism’ before the war, at any rate, was a 
coherent and fairly easily characterized school of thought. Its strict 
empiricism differed from the nineteenth-century empiricism of Mill in 
being able to give an account of the necessary truths of logic and 
mathematics without reducing these to factual generalizations of a very 
high order. Here the earlier positivists could draw on the mathematical 
and logical work done since Mill’s day from Frege to Russell. As a 
result they were able to treat the necessary propositions of logic and 
mathematics as tautologies, true in virtue of the conventions which 
define their terms and govern their usage. From these tautologies they 
distinguished significant propositions which could be cot og at least 
indirectly, by experience (and on what could be regarded as ‘experience’ 
there was, of course, a good deal of difference of opinion); all other 


statements were ‘nonsense’ or ‘poetry’. 


These lines are now no longer so easy to draw in the right places. The 
reason for this blurring of outlines lies in the increasing attention philo- 
sophers have paid to real language as used in diverse regions of human 
interest. On the one hand the purely formal calculi of logic and mathe- 
matics are now usually seen as more loosely related to the logical struc- 
ture of colloquial language; on the other hand, gzhilosophers now often 
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remember the curious likeness which empirical statements can some- 
times bear to ‘poetry’. Here again, it is the genius of Wittgenstein that 
stands behind the development which has taken place. Wittgenstein’s 
stature refuses to allow us to classify him in any philosophical school; 
but if the earlier positivists could draw their inspiration from some re- 
marks in the Tractatus, the newer philosophical analyst speaks in the 
accents of the Philosophical Investigations. (’Our language can be seen 
as an ancient city: a maze of little streets and squares, of old and new 
houses, and of houses with additions from various periods; and this 
surrounded by a multitude of new boroughs with straight regular 
streets and uniform houses.’—p. 8.) If to be influenced by Wittgen- 
stein’s thought is enough to make a philosopher a ‘philosophical analyst’, 
then it is difficult to see how philosophy can now ever be anything but 
‘analytic’: for after the impact of a great philosopher, philosophy can 
never return to where it had been before. 
R. A. Markus 


SENSE WITHOUT Matter or Direct Perception. By A. A. Luce (Nel- 
son; 12s. 6d.) 


Professor Luce’s aim is to state in modern language Berkeley’s argu- 
ment that ‘matter is a meaningless concept; he does so with a vigour 
and clarity that make his book a pleasure to read. He has no difficulty 
in showing that this is not the paradoxical position it is often taken to 
be; ees a never attacked the common use of the term ‘matter’, 
which is equivalent to ‘the sensible’, but only the technical use which 
it had acquired in philosophy, of an unperceived ‘support’ to sense- 
data. By contrast Berkeley simply affirmed the view of ordinary men, 
that there is no need to fies. anything beyond the colours and 
sounds and tastes which are there for our senses to grasp. 

Professor Luce has no difficulty in disposing of the argument that this 
makes the world unreal, a sort of dream; dreams and illusions are clearly 
distinguishable from ordinary perceptions, and are generally due to 
reliance on a single sense without confirmation from the others. When 
we have sensed the redness, roundness, and sweetness of the apple, what 
more could we require to assure ourselves of its reality: To double the 
sensible apple sab a ‘material’ apple which cannot be sensed in any 
way does nothing to make it more real, and is indeed, as Professor Luce 
says, a philosophical monstrosity. 

A second argument for ‘matter’ is that without it the world would 
be composed of colours, shapes and so on, but not of sensible things. 
Once again it is not difficult to show that ‘matter’ does not help; there 
is re no room for it in the perceptual situation. The colours and 
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Colour-touch-taste-smell-sound, why are they together? They are 
together in one thing. . . . That is the way the apple is; that is the wa 
God made it.’ It is at this point that the Berkeleian philosophy, diceah 
not paradoxical, though not even incorrect as far as it goes, seems rather 
too simple. For in talking about ‘the apple’, ‘the thing’, ‘one’, Professor 
Luce has ceased to talk the language of sense-data; he has begun to use 
the language of substance and accident, to talk analogically. This 
chapter on ‘Perception of the thing’ is an excellent, though unintended, 
demonstration of the necessity of different language-levels; ‘matter’ is 
a contradictory and useless concept precisely because it is thought of at 
the level of the sensible and yet can never be sensed. 

The weakest part of this philosophy is its treatment of causality. 
‘Matter’, it may be agreed, could play no part in energizing the objects 
of sense; but there is no need to chink of causality in nature as merely 
apparent. It is true that if only mind or spirit is able to inaugurate 
change, the passivity of nature is immediate evidence for the existence 
of God; but here if anywhere is a paradox, from the point of view of 
common sense. An argument from the reality of secondary causality 
(closely bound up as it is with the notion of substance) is more difficult, 
but perhaps in the end more plausible. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


Tue Founpations oF Justice. By Jeremiah Newman. (Cork Uni- 
versity Press and Mercier Press; 12s. 6d.) 


Since the publication of the encyclical Rerum Novarum there has been 
a spate of literature dealing with social justice. Not all writers on the 
subject are of one mind as to what social justice is and Fr Newman sets 
himself the task of defining the meaning, scope and foundations of this 
concept. His thesis is that-social justice is identical with the thomistic 
concept of legal or general justice, the virtue which directs the acts of 
all the other virtues to the common good. Not every thomist will feel 
confident that Fr Newman understands the subordination of virtues 
nor that his exposition of the meaning of legal or general justice is 
entirely St Thomas. Nevertheless it is a thoughtful, if somewhat 
uneven, book which will well repay the study of any serious moralist 
or sociologist. 

The whole thesis hangs on the relationship between law, justice and 
the common good. When the common good is defined as the w!tiznate 
end of all social life, which is the beatific vision, and law as the divine 
order of things towards their ultimate end, it is not difficult to conclude 
that social justice is that virtue which directs all human things to the 
common good, in the ruler by making and applying !aw, which is a 
reflection of the divine order, and in the subject by obeying. All this is 
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admirable as a statement of what ought to be the case, but it is perha 
a little remote from reality as it is, or as it ever has been or is ever to be 
in this world. Who will say that the laws of even the most perfect of 
human rulers are in every particular a reflection of the divine order? If 
they are not, are they then not laws? It seems to expect a continuous 
divine inspiration not only for rulers but for the invisible men who 
make regulations, to make the most all-pervading of moral virtues 
consist in obedience to law. St Thomas was a little more subtle when he 
said that legal justice was the virtue which directs the acts of all the 
virtues to the common good and also said that legal justice was exer- 
cised in obedience to law, but he did not say that they both meant the 
same thing. 

It is Fr Newman’s view that the concept of legal justice built up by 
St Thomas was misunderstood by his successors and commentators and 
finally abandoned by the sixteenth-century writers in face of the all- 
powerful national state. As to the abandonment by the sixteenth-cen- 
tury controversialists there can be no doubt, but a more complete 
reading of the texts of the later medieval theologians might lead him to 
revise his view of their teaching. 

URBAN FLANAGAN, O.P. 


Herper Art Sertzs: Vol. I, THE Icon. Edited by H. Liitzeler, translated 
by S. Hackel. Introduction by A. A. Hackel. Vol. II, Mosaics. 
Edited by H. Liitzeler, translated by R. M. Bethel. Introduction by 
J. Kollwitz. 


Both these volumes possess similar defects as well as great merits. In 
both cases the titles chosen are too wide. The Icon deals with Russian 
icons only and the plates reproduce panels from the late fourteenth to 
the late sixteenth century. The true title of Mosaics should be “Mosaics 
in Italy from the fourth to the eighth century’. None of the colour 
plates iow been made direct from the paintings or mosaics they illus- 
trate or even checked against them. Fifteen of the sixteen colour 
reproductions in Icon are taken from The Russian Icon by Professor 
Kondakov. All sixteen illustrations in Mosaics are aan doe from 
Dr Wilpert’s Die Romischen Mosaiken und Malereien. Had they been 
checked against the originals it would have been noticed that the tints 
in the Old Testament Trinity in Icons represent the panel as it was before 
its cleaning in Moscow over twenty years ago and that the Old Testa- 
ment Trinity in Mosaics gives a quite adiading impression of the 
scene in S. Maria Maggiore. 

Yet the selections from both volumes are admirable and contain not 
only some of the most beautiful but also the least known masterpieces 
of Christian art like the Virgin Ecclesia from S. Pudenziana and the icon 
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of the Supplication of the fifteenth-century Moscow school. Both 
introductions are by scholars of great distinction. Alexei Hackel writes 
of the place of the icon in Orthodox s = 9 ag prose of real beauty, 
while Johannes Kollwitz has provided the best essay on Christian 
mosaics that has yet appeared in English. 

GERVASE MATHEW, 0.P. 


BYZANTINE STUDIES AND OTHER Essays. By Norman H. Baynes, Uni- 
versity of London. (The Athlone Press; 35s.) 


In so many ways Professor Baynes has been the Acton of our time 
in the character of his erudition, his influence and his indomitable 
liberalism. But, as with Acton, no future generation could understand 
the depth and width of his erudition and his influence from his pub- 
lished works alone. Since he first taught in London thirty-seven years 
ago no one has done more both for Se prestige and for the standards 
of London University, and it is a fitting act of ietas that the Athlone 
Press should now publish in a single volume ? scons of his articles, 
nine of his reviews and seven of his lectures. 

Naturally the contents of such a volume cannot be of equal value; 
some of the reviews are necessarily ephemeral and one of the strongest 
of Professor Baynes’s admirers would wish that two of his lectures had 
been omitted. No one has shown more sympathetic understanding for 
Byzantine hagiography, but it is doubtful if he has ever felt at home 
among the theological subtleties of Greek patristic thought, and this is 
very apparent in his lecture on ‘Alexandria and Constantinople’, as in 
several other passages in this volume. Again, he has never been an 
archaeologist and this perhaps explains why in the first half of his lec- 
ture on ‘Idolatry and the Early Church’ he seems to ignore so much of 
the archaeological evidence of the use of representational art both in 
early Christianity and in late Judaism. 

Yet any criticism of this volume seems ungenerous and ungrateful 
when one re-reads four of the lectures it contains—“The Hellenistic 
Civilization and East Rome’, ‘The Thought World of East Rome’, 
‘Some Aspects of Byzantine Civilization’, “The Byzantine State’. Each 
of them is so clearly the work of a master and any one of them could 
explain the pre-eminence which Professor Baynes has so long held both 
in Byzantine studies and in those of all the Imperial Hellenistic age. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


THE Wise MAN FROM THE West. By Vincent Cronin. (Rupert Hart- 
Davis; 18s.) 
In his first book, The Golden Honeycomb, Mr Cronin described his 
own seeking, among the material remains of Sicily, for traces of the 
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fabulous artefact ascribed to the legendary artist Daedalus. In this 
second book, now under review, ie described a real artist, with a 
new spiritual technique, seeking to incarnate his message in a civiliza- 
tion vaster and even more complex than that of Sicily. 

He has chosen as his subject the great Jesuit missionary, Matteo 
Ricci, who in 1583 fulfilled the dying wishes of St Francis Xavier by 
penetrating the Celestial Empire of China, which had long been sealed 
off from the Gospel as from all foreign influence. In this enterprise 
Ricci forms part of the whole picture of Counter-Reformation mis- 
sionary work, that still-continuing crusade of a true Christian character. 
Where Ricci is outstanding is in the attitude of mind, the technique he 
brought to the preaching of the Gospel, a technique which has only 
lately been recognized as the true norm of missionary endeavour. 

This new attitude consisted in recognizing the substantial goodness 
of the culture to which the Gospel was to be preached and in advancing 
that Gospel as the realization pa oe incomplete, not as its nega- 
tion or destruction. Perhaps, in China, Ricci made a virtue of necessity, 
recognizing that a frontal attack on its way of life, stable, millenial and 
prescriptive, was to make failure certain. Precariously established within 
the country, he could only advance his sacred cause by a flanking 
movement, by becoming himself a Chinese sage, remarkable for his 
knowledge of the Confucian classics, and vastly superior to his learned 
colleagues in mathematics, astronomy and geography. By these means 
he obtained a hearing for his Gospel message, which would otherwise 
have been regarded as part of the barbarism which the Chinese expected 
from any foreigner. It was impossible to accuse the most learned man 
in China of being a barbarian; his clocks and astrolabes, his maps and 
writings, his brilliant and friendly discourse with mandarins and states- 
men, forbade it. This constructive humility towards an ancient culture 
reaped a rich reward in the development of the Church in China for 
the ensuing century. 

The subsequent controversy of “The Chinese Rites’ is all too well- 
known and melancholy a story. None the less, this very capable recon- 
struction of the career of a great apostle is one for which we should be 
grateful. It is not altogether clear how far Mr Cronin has allowed his 
imagination to build upon the latters and reports of Ricci which form 
iy of his narrative; occasionally the author’s exuberant verbal 
imagery gets out of hand; but he has given us an admirable picture of 
an elaborate and often lovely culture and of a true Christian whose sole 
aim was to restore that culture in Christ. PAUL FosTER, 0.?. 


Assé PIERRE AND THE RacpIickers. By Boris Simon. (Harvill Press; 15s.) 
The death in Paris of a three-months old baby in the severe winter of 
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1954 was the seemingly trivial event that aroused the conscience of 
France and made the name of Abbé Pierre known throughout the 
world. This tragedy of an innocent child, dying of cold and hunger in 
an abandoned bus, became the symbol of the of thousands, ard it 
needed the burning sincerity of Abbé Pierre to make a whole nation 
realize its own reproach. But already, in his settlement at ‘Emmaus’, the 
priest who had been a Deputy and a leader of the World Federal move- 
ment had begun the on of restoring hope and dignity to the home- 
less and the unfortunate, And this he did not through the elaborate 
machinery of a ‘charitable organization’ but through making it possible 
for the ‘companions of Emmaus’ to help themselves by building their 
own houses. He soon attracted every sort of person in need: evicted 
families, ex-convicts, alcoholics, the rootless victims of war and the 
German occupation. And there was work for all to do, if only to go out 
scavenging (and this indeed was a principal source of income). Abbé 
Pierre spent himself, with the untiring zeal of a St Vincent de Paul, in 
the service of his ‘companions’, and despite official obstinacy and the 
frequent failures of those who had come to him (the only question 
asked was their wage? had already provided a practical answer to an 
immense problem which French pelnietens had either ignored or had 
dismissed as insoluble. 

With the vast extension of his mission in the last year M. Simon’s 
book is not concerned. It describes most graphically the work of a man 
who was ready when the dimensions of the tragedy of poverty and 
overcrowding were at last properly realized by the public opinion of 
France. The story of Abbé Pierre is a contemporary application of the 
perennial meaning of Christian charity, and in‘a world that has grown 
used to a secular hope as its salvation Abbé Pierre reaffirms the mission 
of Christ: a human need that is met for love’s sake. 
LE. 


Essays ON Mippie ENGLISH LiteraTurE. By Dorothy Everett. Edited 
by Patricia Kean. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Clarendon Press; 18s.) 


This work comes to remind us of the loss which medieval English 
studies suffered by Dorothy Everett’s death; but it was characteristic of 
her whole scholarly life, unhurried, ordered, punctual, that she left 
behind her unpublished material, some of it commissioned for the 
Oxford History of English Literature, some of it lectures given during the 
term in which she died, which Miss Kean has been able to print here. 
In this brief notice only the two Oxford lectures can be mentioned, 
Chaucer’s Love Visions and ‘Troilus and Criseyde’. The second of these, 
the ‘Troilus’ lecture, represents the more difficult undertaking, since so 
many critics, notably Professor C. S. Lewis in The Allegory of Love, have 
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subjected to exhaustive analyses this poem, its sources, its philosophy, 
its art. Even so, able to make 
butions, characteristically her own, to our comprehension and enjoy- 
ment of ‘Troilus’, particularly in her consideration of the much-dis- 
cussed epilogue, where, contradicting various recently-advanced views, 
she maintained that we shall see the epilogue as the logical and indis- 
pensable culmination of the whole work if we will understand the real 
theme of the poem as ‘the failure of human love in its most ideal form’. 
The epilogue is not ‘in any narrow sense the moral of the story. It is the 
end to which the whole story inevitably moves.’ This epilogue, it will 
be recalled, tells how Troilus, ascending to the seventh sphere after the 
death in battle which he has sought as the only cure for his wounded 
heart, sits there looking down upon ‘this little spot of earth . . . this 
wretched world’, and laughing to himself at the sorrow of those who 
bewailed him: and then Chaucer goes on to adjure all young lovers not 
to put their trust in any of this world’s felicities, but only in the Passion 
ak Death of their Redeemer. In the preceding essay, Chaucer’s Love 
Visions, the author pointed out that in ‘The Parlement of Foules’ Chaucer 
shows us Scipio looking down upon a world which is described in 
terms almost identical with those of the ‘Troilus’ epilogue, and that the 
poet proceeds to imply in the ‘Parlement’ the same Christian doctrine. 
This is a part of a long examination of what she regarded as the best of 
Chaucer’s love-visions, in which she declared that she intended ‘to 
out . . . what I believe to be the critic’s task when he is faced with 
medieval poetry’. If at times her approach to this task seems pedestrian, 
that is largely because we are only too well used to the spectacle of her 
contemporaries cavorting on their hobby-horses, for each of which she 
had a kindly but dismissive word. To the very end of her career, her 
attention never wavered from the target which she had chosen, the 
humane interpretation of medieval English literature. Her celebrity as 
a scholar, delayed in her lifetime because of an academic catastrophe so 
appalling that it would have broken anyone of less fortitude, is Leiad 
to increase in the coming years; and this admirable volume, produced 


— the piety of her nearest friends, will do much to ensure this 
growth. 


Eric COLLEDGE 


Diatocuz D’Ompres. By Georges Bernanos. (Plon; 360 fr.) 


Of the short stories conveniently grouped in this volume three 
belong to the 1920s and are already known to those interested in 
Bernanos, while the remaining four, prefaced with a few explanatory 

es by M. Béguin, have been reproduced from newspapers of 1913 
a 1914. Only one of these latter approaches the level that Bernanos 
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was to attain, La Tombe refermée, which portrays a writer spiritually 
dead, having fabricated a false life of his own, a type recurring in the 
novelist’s mature work. Two of the other early stories, La Muette and 
La Mort avantageuse du chevalier de Lorges, present us with professional 
soldiers dying rather in the manner of Vigny’s wolf, while the earliest 
of them all, Virginie, which M. Béguin considers to have been written 
when Bernanos was about twenty-one, opposes with the naive pom- 
posity of youth a man and wife pursuing independent and hostile 
chimeras. What these early stories do reveal is the author’s preoccupa- 
tion from the start with truth and illusion, with the life which is a 
contrived falsehood, and with the manner of dying. 

Death and falsehood are themes of two of the later stories, Madame 
Dargent and Une Nuit. In the former the dying wife of one of those 
ded in illusions that Bernanos represented the novelist as being, 
reveals her real affinity with his created heroines beneath the humdrum 
submissiveness with which she has deceived him and everyone else. She 
leaves him in no doubt that she has murdered his mistress and poisoned 
the child he has had by this woman, though even this revelation of 
reality, which he avenges by strangling his dying wife, does not deter 
the successful novelist: “Que craindrait-il, en effet? Un auteur ne se trouve 
pas deux fois dans sa vie face a face avec une créature de chair et de sang, qui 
ressemble comme une soeur a ces réves dont s’amuse, avec le lecteur complice, 
une élégante perversité. . . . Qui sait, pourtant? Plus d’une image meurtriére, 
dont I’ écrivain se délivre, dix sidcles aprés remue encore dans un livre. ...’ 

In Une Nuit the tangle of events is difficult to unravel, as if to 
emphasize that the factual truth is of little consequence beside the 
spiritual reality. This South American melodrama, in which two of the 

ee characters die unnatural deaths, while the fourth is a corpse already, 
and in which lies abound, culminates in a mood of tender compassion, 
a compassion which vanquishes disgust in the heart of the French sur- 
vivor. While the latter’s compassion is reserved for Alahowigh, a rogue 
and probably a murderer, desiring to die a Christian death without 
knowing how it can be achieved, the reader feels compassion also for 
the gl the Frenchman has unintentionally killed, Bisbillitta, hardly out 
of childhood, whose aggressiveness and mendacity one senses to be 
weapons of self-defence. She dies without lament, as abandoned as the 
Mouchette of Nouvelle Histoire de Mouchette. 

The most thought-provoking of these later stories, all three of which 
reveal the mature Bernanos, is Dialogue d’Ombres, ibly because the 
dialogue remains unclarified. Beginning with the heen’ evocation of 
human love in remarkably Claudelian terms, it becomes a process of 
probing in which we are left uncertain as to how much of their 
authentic selves they disclose. The man is a writer of stories, that is to 
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say, a creator of illusions, and he is confronted in the woman with what 
seems to be the reality of human feeling, though it would appear that 
there has taken place in her a falsification of the self, at the root of which 
lies pride. However, the ultimate truth is no easier to discern than it is 
in life, for in the vision of Bernanos, though there is distortion and at 
times even caricature, neat simplifications have no part; if appearances 
are pierced, the mystery of a is but deepened as a consequence. 

For those who value the work of this powerful writer and seek to 
fathom its import, this book will be welcome. 


ERNEST BEAUMONT 


Tue Retriat OF JOAN oF Arc. By Régine Pernoud. (Methuen; 16s.) 


Saint Joan, according to Mme Pernoud, ‘has the effect on us today 
of a person who can never be entirely known, of one who can always 
be seen afresh and who is always capable of arousing the most heated 
controversy’. That may be true of France. It is nee 3 true of England 
where the national attitude to the Maid has changed from Shakespeare’s 
day when Joan la Pucelle was named a ‘devil or devil’s dam’, ‘a high- 
minded strumpet’. Only a few weeks ago an important French journal 
commented on the ser Seve English infatuation for La Pucelle. It 
was very different five hundred years ago when, as Mme Pernoud 
shows, the English were the villains of the piece, the French judges their 
unworthy hirelings. The personality of Joan, her mystery, has con- 
quered the hearts of the Goddams of these days as once her military 
mission conquered their ancestors. 

The giddy Dauphin of Shaw’s Saint Joan became the anointed king 
of France, Charles VII. It was nearly twenty years before he took action 
to have the stigma of ‘relapsed heretic’ removed from the name of the 
girl from Lorraine who had brought him to his throne. This he did 
when Rouen, the scene of Joan’s martyrdom, was freed from English 
occupation at the end of 1449. He gave orders that diligent inqui 
should be made concerning the trial of Joan the Maid by the Engli 
who ‘iniquitously, cruelly and in defiance of all justice put her to death’. 

Mme Pernoud’s book is a digest of the royal inquiry. Here we can 
read what people who actually knew Joan thought of her, Dunois, la 
Hire and the rest. It is, inevitably, repetitive at times but these con- 
temporary statements bring Joan vividly to life. The rehabilitation pro- 
cess means less to us than it did to her contemporaries for we accept 

Joan as a saint and France’s greatest heroine. It meant a great deal at the 
time for it vindicated the claims of Joan the Maid and prepared the way 
for her greater glory in this century. 
KiERAN MULVEY, O.P. 
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